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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Flower Show in New York City 
to Twenty-third Annual Autumn Exhibition of the 

Horticultural Society of New York was held November 
6-9 in the American Museum of Natural History, New York 
City, and proved, during its all too brief period, an antidote 
to the prevailing gloom and pessimism which pervaded the 
outside business world. The society has given many exhibi- 
tions but without doubt this one surpassed them all in its 
extent, its comprehensiveness and the uniform high quality 
of its exhibits. 

A double aisle of cut chrysanthemums led from the en- 
trance doors to the main exhibition hall. Within this hall, 
extensive wall groups, each covering 150 square feet and 
numbering thousands of blooms, contributed a wealth of 
color and were especially appreciated for their fine arrange- 
ment. Among these displays, the one shown by S. Z. Mitchell 
of Brookville, Long Island, carried off the first prize in its 
class, and the sweepstake Gold Medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society as well. This floral masterpiece was 


developed with potted chrysanthemums ranging through the 
richest Autumn hues. The exhibits of Mrs. H. M. Tilford of 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y., and J. P. Morgan of Glen Cove, L. L., 
followed as close rivals in the same class. 

Other offerings of striking brilliance were shown by Mrs. 
Harrison Williams of Oyster Bay, L. I., and by Mrs. H. E. 
Manville of Pleasantville, N. Y. The former comprised cut 
chrysanthemums while the latter was a magnificent grouping 
of potted tropical foliage plants including variegated coleus, 
bamboo, palms and banana plants. Each display covered an 
area of 150 square feet. 

Notable among the special exhibits were hibiscus blooms 
from the estate of William R. Coe of Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, where there are 108 varieties of this southern exotic 
under cultivation. They were given a First Class Certificate 
of Merit. Mr. Coe also won first prize for his collection of 
orchids. Among the rare plants shown were nerines from 
Miss Marie L. Constable of Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Occupying a conspicuous place at the extreme end of the 
hall was an imposing garden—the only bit of landscaping 
attempted in this exhibit. It covered approximately 1000 
square feet and was developed in a formal pattern with late 
Fall chrysanthemums, bordered by purple pansies. A sundial 
was the focal point of interest, while a rich planting of coni- 
fers and berried shrubs, overhanging a dry-built stone wall, 
created an impressive vista. This was the achievement of the 
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Troy Nurseries of New Rochelle, N. Y., and was given a 
special prize. 

Helen Morgenthau Fox, well-known writer of several 
books on horticulture, entered a special exhibit of unusual 
potted herbs. Due to the recent interest revived in herb gar- 
dening enthusiasts enjoyed this opportunity to make ac- 
quaintance with rare varieties. This received a silver medal. 

Of especial interest to orchid lovers were the many gorgeous 
specimens on display in the orchid section. On account of the 
embargo, which has appreciably curtailed the supply of these 
exotic southern blooms, American collectors for many years 
have been developing new kinds from seedlings. A gold 
medal, donated by Mr. Clement Moore of Hackensack, N. J., 
was awarded the finest native grown hybrid orchid, which 
was won by the George E. Baldwin Company of Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. The six velvety petals are sulphur yellow, 
while the labellum is veined with burgundy. 


A Course for Flower Show Judges 

To meet the increasing demand that has arisen for a higher 
standard of judging of flower shows, the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York state plan to inaugurate January 19-22, 
inclusive, a series of four lectures designed to train a limited 
number of members in each of the clubs in the gentle art of 
judging at a garden club flower show. 

‘The Federation hopes by this means to establish a standard 
for judging that will eliminate the “‘personal equation” 
which has so largely influenced the work in this field in re- 
cent years. 

The lectures, prepared by experts in the respective depart- 
ments and passed on in advance by a committee of the 
Federated Garden Clubs, should establish the underlying fun- 
damentals of judging to the end that there should be a con- 
formity of decision among judges, decisions that shall be 
rightly based upon a general and a specific knowledge of the 
subject. 

The course will be held in the Y. W. C. A. Assembly Hall, 
600 Lexington Avenue, at 52nd Street, New York City, and 
the program will be as follows: 

January 19—Lecture I. 10:30 to 12:30 noon. 
of Judging,’’ by Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham. 
January 20—Lecture II. 10:30 to 12:30 noon. ‘Judging 
in Straight Classes (Garden Flowers) ,”’ by Mr. Leonard Barron. 
January 21—Lecture III. 2:30 to 3:30. Judging for ‘‘Jap- 
anese Arrangements,”’ by Kitchi Harada. 3:30 to 4:30. Lecturer 
to be announced. ‘‘Judging for Modernistic Arrangements.” 
January 22—Lecture IV. 10:30 to 12:30. ‘Judging for 
Artistic Arrangement,”’ by Mr. Richardson Wright. This period 
will include a questionnaire on the full course. The members 
will be marked by the written answers, thus entitling each to a 
card from the organization as to her qualification as a judge. 

Further information may be obtained from Mrs. James 

Baird, 34 Walworth Avenue, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


“The Art 


The Lexington Gardens 


At the end of its first year the work of Lexington Botanic 
Gardens at Lexington, Mass., has shown great progress in 
the clearing of land, the building of greenhouses, the propa- 
gating of rare plants and in the show and test beds. There are 
more than 400 different climbers in the rose garden which 
will bloom in June, and many new sorts are placed there for 
trial by American growers. All the hardy bush sorts known 
to be in cultivation are there, and the beds are ready for 
hybrid teas and hybrid perpetuals. 

About 400 varieties of tall bearded iris were placed in a 
special plot by the American Iris Society in July, and these 
are in good condition for June bloom. Space is ready for as 
many more varieties. 

In the six-acre rock garden about one acre has been pre- 
pared and planted. There are wall, marsh and bog areas, also. 
Special attention is being given to the wild flowers of the 
Pacific coast and the Rockies. Mr. Carl Purdy on a recent 
visit was much impressed with the possibilities offered for 
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testing western plants, and has offered to co-operate through 
exchange. Next Spring a large part of the wild flowers of 
which he showed pictures in Boston will be in bloom in places 
thought to be suitable for their culture. 

The exchange of seeds of unusual plants has been begun, 
and the seed exchange list has been sent to more than 300 
foreign botanic gardens. Stephen F. Hamblin is now president 
of the corporation and continues as director of the Botanic 
Garden. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

The annual meeting of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society was held on November 19 and was attended by more 
members than any other annual meeting in the recollection 
of the present officers. Mr. C. F. C. Stout, president, was in 
the chair. He made brief remarks about the Society’s progress 
and announced the re-election of members of the Council as 
follows: ° 


Mr. Morris R. Bockius of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Fitz Eugene Dixon of Elkins Park. 
Mrs. William T. Elliott of Ardmore. 
Mr. George L. Farnum of Media. 

Mr. Fairman R. Furness of Media. 

Mr. S. S. Pennock of Lansdowne. 

Mr. William J. Serrill of Haverford. 
Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout of Ardmore. 


The secretary's report showed a total membership of 2690, 
the largest in the society’s existence, over 800 new members 
having been added this year. He also reported the largest use 
of the library and of the offices and announced that, starting 
January 1, the library will be open on Tuesday evenings. 
The Winter series of lectures on Tuesday afternoons in Janu- 
ary and February was announced. Special emphasis was given 
to the unique services of the Society’s gardening consultant, 
Mr. David Rust, who is available to visit the gardens of 
members and make recommefdations about garden plants, 
soils, fertilizers, sprays, etc. During January and February 
Mr. Rust may be consulted by the members about gardening 
problems at the office on Monday afternoons. It is hoped that 
many persons will take advantage of this valuable service. 

The Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania, which this 
society helped to organize last Spring, now has 44 member 
clubs and is to exhibit at the Philadelphia Flower Show next 
March. 

After the annual meeting, Mr. Carl Purdy of Ukiah, Cal., 
gave an interesting lecture to a large audience, telling of his 
more than 50 years of plant collecting in the California 
mountains. Mr. Purdy was a pioneer in this field and it is 
through him that the many California plants are today in- 
habitants of our gardens. The esteem in which Mr. Purdy is 
held was shown by the large attendance from out of town, 
including Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey of Ithaca, N. Y., Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland of Harrisburg and Mr. Robert Pyle of 
West Grove. iedaniabine 


Coming Farm Bureau Exhibition 

The crudeness of old-time agriculture, as compared with 
today’s efficient machinery, will be brought vividly to the 
mind of representatives of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration at their coming convention in Boston, December 8, 9 
and 10. Under the leadership of the state commissioners of 
agriculture of New England a display of the best of New Eng- 
land’s present-day agricultural products will be shown in 
Horticultural Hall throughout the days of the convention. 
With the display of choice fruit and vegetables, agricultural 
implements of the early days will be shown. The various 
departments of agriculture and the farm organizations are 
scouring New England for examples which will most fit- 
tingly portray the different periods of agricultural develop- 
ment since the earliest days of New England. Among them 
will be many pieces of unusual historic interest, such as the 
plow used by Daniel Webster. The Farm Bureau leaders from 
all over the land will be given a private showing of the dis- 
play the evening of December 8. It will be open to the public 
the remainder of the week. 














Thinking Over the Roses of 1930 


ACH morning before breakfast, when I look over the 
Breeze Hill roses intimately to remove spent blooms, I 
get better acquainted with them. After 15 years of 

rather intensive rose attention, and after finishing the proof 


reading on the now published “Modern Roses’’—with its 
2,511 separate standard descriptions of the roses turned loose 
into current world commerce by 438 hopeful originators and 
introducers, I might be forgiven for becoming ‘‘hard-boiled.” 

But I am not. Rose enthusiasms build up in me, and I am 
more intrigued every day, I think, not only by the beauty 
which one accepts as conventional, but by the charm and 
variability of the rose family. 

Of course my enthusiasm for the standard varieties never 
wanes. Radiance is always radiant. The continuing show of 
red roses not for cutting given by Gruss an Teplitz and Ecar- 
late continues. My two pet polyanthas, Gruss an Aachen and 
La Marne, which are very different from each other, are al- 
ways attractive. 

It is nevertheless among the newer roses, about which one 
is first enthusiastic and then critical, that this July morning 
finds my favorites. 

I have long said that, if I had to do with but one red rose, 
it would be Etoile de Hollande. Yet last year I began to have 
a feeling, which is accentuated this year, that I might have to 
transfer that red rose favoritism from the Holland Star to The 
General. We liked the latter so well last year that we increased 
the planting in the red quarter of the rose oval which at 
Breeze Hill takes care of most of the hybrid teas. This Pem- 
berton rose of 1920 does not, at Breeze Hill, meet the descrip- 
tion which the late reverend originator sent us. I quote from 
“Modern Roses:’’ the “flower large, double, high-centered, 
globular, very lasting, fragrant, blood-red, flushed orange.”’ 
The flower is large, very large, and very double. It is flat 
rather than high-centered, and circular rather than globular. 
Also it is very lasting, but the quality of red is just clean, 
clear crimson-scarlet with no orange flush that I can find. As 
it fades it gets a little lighter, but it does not ‘‘blue.’’ In the 
same quoted description Mr. Pemberton says this rose has 
“growth vigorous, upright.” It is vigorous, but it has a beau- 
tiful quality of flatness, not like Chateau de Clos Vougeot at 
all, but such as makes the bed just about the ideal in its cover- 
ing appearance, punctuated by the superb flowers. There is no 
doubt about my enthusiasm for The General! 

Not far away comes in another new variety, Golden 
Dawn, an Australian rose which has slipped into the country 
without flare of trumpets, although it did pick up three 
medals in New South Wales as well as a £10 prize as the 
best seedling rose in the last two years. The ‘‘Modern Rose”’ 
description tells that the flower is double, with 45 petals, and 
is of “‘sunflower-yellow passing to lemon-yellow with age.”’ 
It is surely double at Breeze Hill, but the flower is not so deep 
and sometimes becomes almost a primrose white. The plant 
has the same quality and habit of holding its great open, 
double blooms that has stirred my enthusiasm for The Gen- 
eral, and I think I am going to like Golden Dawn very much. 

Talisman has again demonstrated its outdoor value, al- 
though it also comes along with a variability that to us is 
charming rather than otherwise. The growth is vigorous, the 
foliage rich and heavy, and there does not seem to be any 
tendency in the plants to adopt black-spot as a constant 
companion. 

Joining with the Talisman enthusiasm I confess to a simi- 
lar or even stronger feeling for President Herbert Hoover. 
Its parentage, as given by ‘“‘Modern Roses,’”’ is Sensation x 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet; but the latter aggravating 
parent seems to have little to do with its habit, at least, for it 
makes its notable and peculiar flowers, just about impossible 


to describe so far as color is concerned, without the ‘‘bull- 
head’’ formation so painfully characteristic of its French 
father. Although my plants were yanked out of greenhouse 
benches, they have performed beautifully, each new bud being 
a real sensation. 

Coming apparently into the same range of enthusiasm is 
the new Autumn, the unopened buds of which are of the 
darkest red-orange it would seem possible to have in a 
flower, but we do not know anything about this rose as yet. 

During this favorable rose year I have had a revival of 
admiration for Rev. F. Page-Roberts. At first reluctant to do 
much, the gentleman of the cloth is now presenting us with 
good buds and literally superb flat, open flowers, which are 
richly variable in color. The earlier blooms of this much 
lauded rose were almost a solid yellow, but now they are 
characteristic and fine. 

Thelma was one of the enthusiasm breeders of the season 
among the climbers. The English hybridizer, Walter Easlea, 
sent it out in 1927 as a seedling from Wichuraiana x Paul's 





Talisman Has Proved to Be a Valuable Garden Rose 


Scarlet Climber. It does not look like either, but it does pro- 
duce a great many large, semi-double blooms of a lovely coral 
pink that are different from anything else of the kind. This 
one and Mme. Gregoire Staechelin are the two best climbers 
of the season. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Protecting Garden Pools in Winter 


ig pools in the garden are eighteen inches deep or deeper, it 
is best to keep them filled with water throughout the 
Winter. The cement will not crack as long as the water re- 
mains in the pool. Shallow pools, on the other hand, should 
be drained and filled with leaves, after which boards should 
be placed over the top to shed water. Without this protection 
the cement is likely to be damaged. 
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Ernest H. Wilson Memorial Lecture 


It ts announced that a lecture in memory of the late Dr. 
Ernest H. Wilson, Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum, will be 
given tn Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., Monday, Decem- 
ber 15, by Mr. Edward I. Farrington, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. The title of the lecture will 
be “The Life and Discoveries of Ernest H. Wilson,” and will 
be illustrated with lantern slides, many of them from photo- 
graphs made by Dr. Wilson in China and elsewhere. The 
lecture, free to members of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society and their friends, will be given at 3 p.m. 


A Famous French Landscape Architect 
ONSIEUR JEAN C. N. FORESTIER, for many years 


conservateur of the Paris parks, passed away three 
weeks ago. He was one of the great landscape architects of our 
age and left a heritage of fine work behind him. Among 
them were the parks of Seville, and Barcelona, the modern 
gardens at Bagatelle in the Bois de Bologne where he insti- 
tuted the “‘Concours de Roses,’’ the new park system in 
Havana and the city planning of Lisbon. Monsieur Forestier 
was also called in as a consultant for the projected park sys- 
tems of Buenos Ayres, Mexico City, San Domingo and was 
asked to do the city planning for Damascus in French Syria. 
He wrote it would have been the fulfillment of his dreams to 
do these plans for Damascus, so near to Persia. He felt Persia 
was the source of all garden inspiration, which had travelled 
thence westward to Europe and eastward to India. 

Monsieur Forestier was a graduate of the Ecole Polytech- 
nique and had studied forestry as well. He was one of the two 
young men selected by Baron Haussmann to care for the trees 
which were planted along the boulevards in Paris when the 
city was replanned under Napoleon III. 

In addition to his great taste and ability Monsieur Forestier 
was a charming man, with an abundant sense of humor. He 
loved to shock people by telling them he was an ardent 
Bonapartist. He was a most genuine and generous friend and 
returned a hundredfold any kindness which was shown him. 
In France he was known among the gardeners as ‘‘Notre 
Grand Savant.’’ He had made a profound study of the gar- 
dens of Spain and went to Morocco, where he found the arts 
carried on in the same fashion as they had been in Spain seven 
hundred years ago. 

As with all great and wise men, modesty was his outstand- 
ing characteristic. Typical of this was his handling of the 
grounds of the Exposition des Arts Industrielles in Paris in 
1925. Monsieur Forestier was in charge, but instead of taking 
the opportunity to display his own virtuosity he arranged the 
scheme in such a fashion that many individual landscape 
architects were enabled to lay out little gardens; and the result 
was as remarkable an assemblage of original ideas as has ever 
been seen in one place before. For this he was decorated by the 
French Government. 

In his last years he no longer held his official position on 
account of his age and had to leave his charming house in the 
Bois, where he had laid out two exquisite little rose gardens. 
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However, he was busier than ever and among other works 
was in charge of restoring the Parc of Sceaux just outside of 
Paris, which had been one of the finest of Le Notre’s gardens. 
This was a great joy to Monsieur Forestier, for Le Notre was 
his hero and the life and character of the greatest of all land- 
scape gardeners was as real to him as if he had been his friend. 
He knew just where Le Notre’s house had been in the 
Tuileries and loved to tell stories about his life and his friend- 


ship with Louis XIV. 
In the passing of Jean Forestier a great figure has been lost 
to the gardening world and a kindly and generous human 


being. 
—Helen M. Fox. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 


Library Accessions in New York 


The following books have recently been added to the 


library of the Horticultural Society of New York: 

Adventures in dish gardening, by Patten Beard. N. Y., DeLaMare, 
1930. 

Aristocrats of the trees, by E. H. Wilson. Boston, Stratford, 1930. 

Art of floral designing, rev. and enl. ed. by W. C. Harry. N. Y., De- 
LaMare, 1930. 

Art out-of-doors, by Mariana Van Rensselaer. N. Y., Scribner, 1925. 

Bulbs for American gardens, by J. C. Wister. Boston, Stratford, 1930. 

Catalogue of the Lindley Library. London, Royal Horticultural 
Society, 1927. 

The cherry and its culture, by V. R. Gardner. N. Y., Judd, 1930. 

The chrysanthemum and its culture, by E. A. White. N. Y., Judd, 
1930. 

Commentarii pedacii dioscoridis anazarbei de medica materia, by P. A. 
Mattioli. Venetiis, Valgrisiana, 1565. 

The compleat gard’ner, by Jean de La Quintinye. London, Gillyflower, 
1693 


The complete book of gardening, by J. Coutts, A. Edwards, etc. 
London, Ward, 1930. 

Everybody’s garden, by F. A. Waugh. N. Y., Judd, 1930. 

Exploring for plants, by David Fairchild. N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 

Floral designs de luxe; 9th ed. N. Y., Florists exchange, 1929. 

Flower and vase, by Anne Lamplugh. N. Y., Scribner, 1929. 

Flowers for every occasion, by E. S. Tipton. N. Y., Stokes, 1930. 

From a new garden, by Mrs Louisa (Yeomans) King. N. Y., Knopf, 
1930 


Gatton Park, Surrey, by T. G. W. Henslow. Privately printed for Sir 
Jeremiah Colman, 1914. 

A glossary of botanic terms, by B. D. Jackson. London, Duckworth, 
1928. 

Green symbols, by Mark Daniels. San Francisco, Nash, 1924. _ 

Handbook of scientific and technical societies, pub. by the National 
Research Council. Washington, the Council, 1930. 

The herb garden, by F. A. Bardswell. London, Black, 1911. 

Holly, yew and box, by W. Dallimore. London, Lane, 1908. 

Home flower-growing, by E. C. Volz. N. Y., Macmillan, 1929. 

Horticultural trade directory; 4th ed. and sup. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1930. 

Iconum botanicarum index Londonensis, v. 3. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1930. 

Index Kewensis, Supplement 7. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1929. 

Landscaping the home grounds, by L. W. Ramsey. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1930. 


Lilac culture, by J. C. Wister, N. Y., Judd, 1930. 

Les mauvaises herbes du Canada, by G. H. Clark and J. Fletcher. 
Ottawa, Fisher, 1906. 

Modern roses, by J. H. McFarland. N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 

Music and the out-of-doors, by L. G. Snow. Ithaca, Slingerland-Com- 
stock, 1930. 

My garden book, by John Weathers. N. Y., Longmans, 1924. 

Of gardens, by Francis Bacon. London, Lane, 1902. 

a ag dwarf fruit trees, by Eberhard Abjornson. N. Y., DeLa- 

are, 1929. 

Plants of New Zealand, by R. M. Laing and E. W. Blackwell. Well- 
ington, Whitcombe, 1927. 

Poisonous plants of all countries, by A. Bernhard-Smith. London, 
Bailliére, 1923. ; 
me from a Surrey garden, by M. T. Earle. London, Smith, 
ae of Europe, by John MacWatt. London, Country Life, 

Retail flower shop, by Robert Kift. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1930. 

Rock garden and alpine plants, by Henry Correvon, ed. by Leonard 
Barron. N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 

Rock garden primer, by Archie Thornton. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1929. 

Rose garden primer, by Eber Holmes. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1930. 

Rose manual, by J. H. Nicolas. Garden City, Doubleday, 1930. 

ar makes a garden, by C. B. King. Philadelphia, Pa., Penn, 

— list of orchid hybrids with addendas. St. Albans, Sanders, 

Tidewater Virginia, by Paul Wilstach. Indianapolis, Bobbs, 1929. 

Tree talk, pub. by F. A. Bartlett tree expert co. Stamford, Conn. 

Trees, fruits and flowers of Minnesota, v. 45. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society, 1917. 














Planning the Winter Window Garden 


chase house plants because at this time they may gradu- 

ally be inured to the hot dry atmosphere of the average 
home while there is still a possibility of opening the windows 
and letting in fresh air. This is especially true of foliage plants 
such as ferns which always prefer a moist atmosphere. To 
keep ferns healthy, it is advisable to spray the foliage once 
or twice a day with an atomizer. If this proves to be a lot of 
trouble, the plants may be set on a tray covered with pebbles 
or gravel with sufficient water to wet them. Evaporation from 
such a tray will keep the air much more humid. 

The moisture requirements of plants differ. For instance, 
ferns need an abundance of water, although, of course, the 
drainage must be good; on the other hand, cacti should go 
nearly dry all Winter and, in fact, the various forms of 
phyllocactus, which has wide leaf-like branches, may go six 
months without watering. Likewise, the crab or Christmas 
cactus should not be over-watered, for an excess causes the 
buds to drop. There should, however, be sufficient 
water supplied to keep the plants from withering. 

Improper drainage is a common cause of failure 
with house plants, especially where glazed pots 
and jardinieres are used. In the latter case, it is best 
to set a small potted plant on a saucer inverted in 
the bottom so that excess water may be poured 
from the jardiniere each week. Cacti need very 
deep drainage; even as much as one-third of the pot 
should be filled with crocks or cinders. Ferns, like- 
wise, need under-drainage and a porous soil. 

One should be very careful when bringing in 
plants that they are freed from all insect pests and 
diseases, especially those common to the garden 
annuals. It infrequently happens that aphids and 
mealy bugs are brought in on potted garden an- 
nuals and coleus. Aphids, of course, may be easily 
controlled with a strong soap spray or nicotine 
solution. When there are only a few mealy bugs 
present they may be killed by hand or, if one 
prefers, a pipe cleaner dipped in alcohol or kerosene 
may be touched to the woolly insects, whereupon 
they will die instantly. Palms and rubber plants 
are often infested with scale insects which in time 
will sap the life of the plants. A spray of whale 
oil soap is effective, but not pleasant to use. It is 
easier to scrub the leaves with a strong soap solu- 
tion, thus getting rid of the scales and cleaning the leaves 
at the same time. It occasionally happens that cacti will start 
to rot if over-watered, in which case, cut away the diseased 
part and dust the wound with powdered charcoal. 

Bulbs in pots, which are brought up from the cool cellar 
from time to time for forcing, should not be brought into 
strong light and heat at once. This is a common cause of 
blasted buds. Poinsettias must now be kept quite warm and 
well watered if they are to reach perfection by Christmas. 
Calla lilies, likewise, will require plenty of water and, in addi- 
tion, a liquid manure. Above all, potted heliotropes will 
seldom be over-watered, as they have a very heavy fibrous 
root system. Lack of water, cold drafts and the presence of 
gas in the room will inevitably cause heliotropes to drop most 
of their foliage. 

Chrysanthemums purchased from florists for Thanksgiv- 
ing decoration need not be discarded when the flowers have 
past. Cut the stems back to about a foot and store the plants 
dry in their original pots in the cellar and plant them in the 
garden next Spring. 

House plants will naturally become *unshapely in time 
unless they are occasionally turned around so that both sides 
of the plants get an equal amount of light. Not only does 


| ATE Autumn is a particularly good season of year to pur- 





this practice produce better looking plants but also increases 
the possibilities of their flowering. In the case of begonias, the 
stems must be ripened on both sides if an abundance of 
blooms is to be had. Of course, in spite of all care a plant 
occasionally becomes straggly; then a little timely pruning 
will be effective. 

It is a problem to know what plants will do well in a 
shady window. In general, flowering plants need sunlight, 
with a possible exception of certain bulbs which will flower 
well and even last longer in the shade. A number of foliage 
plants may be expected to succeed in a shady window. A 
selected list is as follows: palms, aspidistras, pandanus, san- 
sevierias, leaf begonias, rubber plants, cyperus, green-leaved 
dracaenas, ivies, tradescantia or wandering-jew, Jerusalem- 
cherry. 

Gloxinias must have special care in Winter if they are to 
flower well next Summer. By this time the tubers should be 
well ripened by gradually withholding water until the soil 








Miniature Japanese Gardens Are Winning Wide Popularity 


is dry. Most important of all is to give the plants unlimited 
fresh air during this process. Finally, store the plants in their 
original pots where the temperature will remain at about 50 
degrees. All Summer- and Fall-blooming fuchsias must also 
be thoroughly ripened during the Winter months by keeping 
them dry in a frost proof cellar until early Spring. 
Miniature Japanese gardens have recently become very 
popular and garden-minded folks find them very useful as 
Christmas gifts. As these quaint gardens will not look their 
best until they have become established, it is wise to make 
them up considerably ahead of time. Much material can still 
be collected from the woodlands, while florists ordinarily 
have a good stock of suitable small plants at this time of year. 
If the weather is cold enough to thoroughly freeze lily-of- 
the-valley roots, they may easily be brought into flower. 
Roots sold by florists or seedmen will be found most satis- 
factory. Crowd as many as possible into a pot, cutting the 
roots if necessary. Then fill in between the bulbs with sand 
and, in order to keep the atmosphere moist, cover the pot 
with a glass jar. Unlike other bulbs, lilies-of-the-valley should 
be kept near a radiator for the first few weeks. 
_ Pot amaryllis bulbs in November, using a pot two inches 
greater in diameter than the bulb. The compost should con- 
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tain one-third rotted manure and bone meal. Rest the bulbs 
in a cellar where the temperature never goes below 45 degrees 
and withhold water until late in January or until the flower 
bud appears when they should be brought into active growth 
for the rest of the season. 


New Gladioli From Scotland 


bees four best spikes of gladioli in one of the late Canadian 
shows were those of Field Marshall, Comrade, Gertrude 
and Peach Blossom, the last named finally being awarded first 
place. All these are originations of George Mair of Scotland, 
who for years has been working with his own strains, seeding 
the parent plants in pots under glass. He has tried particularly 
to improve the substance of his gladioli, with considerable 
success. Another feature of his varieties is a pure white throat, 
which intensifies the colors. 

Field Marshall gives the impression of deep mahogany, the 
originator’s description of “‘garnet red, splashed slate,’ hardly 
being adequate. Gertrude is rather lighter, the throat being 
deep cream; a gladiolus with extraordinary appeal. Duchess 
of York (Mair’s) is one of the most beautiful flowers I 
know. It is rich ashes of roses with a pure white throat; a 
clean and most artistic gladiolus. Faust is of the Gertrude type 
with a deep red glow in it. The newest brown novelty is 
Lochnagar, a long spike of deep slaty rose with a white 
blotch, the tallest of the series. All these are exhibition spikes 
with many blooms open and usually exceptionally well 
placed. 

Of the pinks, I must mention Peach Blossom, one of the 
older varieties of enormous stature. Al- 
most 50 per cent of the spikes are 
irregular but the good ones are quite 
irresistible. Jessie is absolutely pure clear 
rose and has wonderful substance. The 
color is unequalled in any gladiolus. 
Mr. W. Cuthbertson has a light center, 
deepening to cherry rose at the edge of 
the petals and is very ruffled. Betty 
Snow, a fine mauve, is becoming well 
known now and in many places has 
proven to be an improvement on 
Minuet, although it is said to flake in 
the Middle West. It is a beauty. 

Berty Mair is the latest addition to 
the pink class. It is a very tall variety of 
heavy texture and very good substance. 
Irene is one of Mair’s latest and is 
salmon rose with a tall heavy spike. 
Cecil has appealed to me very much, not 
only for its excellent placement and sub- 
stance but, because its color is unique— 
‘“‘saimon scarlet’’ the originator calls it. 
It has what one might term a sun tan, 
making it very elusive. David Prior is 
an enormous new orange-scarlet with a 
yellow throat. I saw a spike of this over 
three feet from bottom bloom to top. 
Senator has a curious shade of salmon, 
striped scarlet. It has a fine spike of 
blooms with very heavy substance. It is 
not a tall grower, however. 

Of the whites and lighter tones, the 
best known is Queen Mary, a perfect 
spike. Glenburn is best described as a 
cream colored Queen Mary. Mrs. Malt- 
house is enormous and imposing, colored 
lilac, almost white, with red markings 
in the throat. A. E. Amos, with light 
purple banding in the center, and Hilda, 
pale flesh-rose, flaked lilac, are others in 
this class. Some varieties are seen at their 
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best when cut as soon as the color shows, for although perfect 
outside in Scotland, they are likely to burn in our hot sun. 
Among these are Comrade, already mentioned, Spitfire, real 
orange, and Red Gauntlet, cochineal carmine flaked scarlet. 

Mair considers Nelly as possibly his most beautiful flower. 
It is delicate rose of great stature with two crimson lines in the 
throat. It is charming. 


North Vancouver, B. C. —McTaggart Cowan. 


Late Work in the Rose Garden 


HE best time to fertilize roses is in the Autumn, especially 

if bone meal is being depended upon. Bone meal is one of 
the best fertilizers for all flowering plants and roses will 
thrive on it when given but little other fertilizer, especially 
if an abundance of manure was used when the beds were 
made. Bone meal, however, is very slow acting. Several 
months elapse before it begins to become available. If dug 
lightly into the soil just before the ground freezes, it will be 
in a condition for the roots to take it up when Spring comes. 

There is a direct relation between the use of fertilizers and 
the wintering of roses. If stimulative feeding is continued 
until mid-Summer or later, the plants will not ripen up early 
enough to go through the cold weather without loss. Bone 
meal applied in the Spring will become valuable late in the 
season, at a time when feeding should be over. The result will 
be the production of much soft wood, which will freeze back 
the following Winter. Mistakes in the use of fertilizers are 
responsible for much of the winterkilling of rose plants which 
is reported by amateurs. Certain preparations on the market 
are useful when spread on the ground 
around the roses at this season. They 
have a tendency to reduce the amount of 
black spot the following season by kill- 
ing the spores in the soil. 

Hilling up around the rose bushes is 
sufficient protection for many varieties. 
It is best to haul in earth from another 
source but if it is taken from the beds, 
the holes thus made may well be filled 
with barnyard manure. Additional pro- 
tection may be given similar rose beds 
by placing boards or wire netting 
around them and filling in with leaves, 
straw, peat moss, hulls, or salt marsh 
hay. The last named is especially good 
for mulching roses and all out-door 
plants. It is not so inviting to mice as 
straw. Excelsior is sometimes recom- 
mended for mulching roses and other 
plants and is satisfactory except for the 
fire hazard which goes with it. Excelsior 
should never be used near a building. 

In many gardens in the North, rose 
plants are always laid down at the ap- 
proach of Winter and partly covered 
with earth. This is about the only plan 
to follow with standard roses, although 
they are sometimes taken up and placed 
lengthwise in trenches, being completely 
covered with earth. This plan is fol- 
lowed with hybrid tea roses in some 
sections where the weather is very se- 
vere. It means much labor but reduces 
losses to a minimum. 

Many climbers such as Emily Gray 
are not entirely hardy in the North and 
must therefore be either laid on the 
ground and covered lightly with straw 
or tar paper, or protected with spruce 
boughs or vines like clematis lashed 
securely about the canes. 
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FTEN times the question is asked, “Of all the plants 
which Dr. Wilson introduced, which did he consider 
the most valuable?’’ Such a question is difficult to 

answer because one cannot readily make comparison between 
shrubs, perennials, trees and bulbs. I am pretty certain, 
though, that Dr. Wilson placed the Beauty Bush, Kolkwitzia 
amabilts, as first in value among the many flowering shrubs 
which he discovered in China and introduced to Europe and 
America. He once said that this was the one shrub which he 


should like to have named for him. Unfortunately, another 
name had been attached to the plant before he realized its 
worth, and by the ethics of botanists the oldest name must 
continue for all time. 

Most of Dr. Wilson’s earliest writings contained no refer- 
ence to the kolkwitzia, but there is a good reason for this 
omission. He found it in 1901 but it was not until 1910 that 
he saw the first blooms. He had no special reason to believe 
that the plant would develop such loveliness as it proved to 
possess. It is a rare plant, even in China, and Dr. Wilson saw 
it only once in his 11 years of travel there. That was in the 
Province of Hupeh and he was attracted to it by the unique, 
bristly, hairy fruits growing on it. The fruit was ripe and 
he harvested a considerable quantity. ‘he seeds germinated 
well when sent to England, and from that country one plant 
was brought to America and set out in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum. From this plant has come the entire stock now in 
America, but the plant still persists in the Arboretum’s col- 
lection of Chinese shrubs, on Bussey Hill, although showing 
signs of much mutilation. 

The Beauty Bush is closely related to the weigelas, or 
Diervillas as they are now called, but is more free flowering, 
handsomer and altogether more satisfactory. The Beauty 
Bush does not grow quite so fast as some other shrubs but 
will flower in four or five years even when grown from seed. 
The statement has been made in print that seedling plants do 
not blossom but this is a mistake—many of the finest plants 
now in the country were raised from seeds. It would be going 
too far, perhaps, to say that Kolkwitzia amabilis is really 
Dr. Wilson’s finest introduction, but certainly it must rank 
high among the shrubby introductions which come to us 
through his efforts. 


Mrs. Bessie W. Buxton of Peabody, Mass., secretary of 
the National Council of Garden Club Federations, was much 
impressed with the use of variegated plants in England when 
she traveled there last Summer. It is true that English 
gardens use plants with variegated foliage more commonly 
than is customary in America, but they do it with such good 
taste that no criticism can be expressed. At Hampton Court, 
Mrs. Buxton saw long borders of sweet alyssum with green 
and white leaves, as well as pots of variegated thyme. This 
is a more or less common type of plant but one which always 
excites the interest of American visitors. 

In the garden of the Hon. Frederick Hanbury, Mrs. Buxton 
and garden-minded friends saw rhododendrons with varie- 
gated foliage and were amazed to find even horse radish and 
mint plants with variegated leaves. In England, variegated 
ivy climbs triumphantly to the eaves of the houses, while in 
this country it is very difficult to propagate and is seldom 
seen except in the form of small, slow-growing plants in 
greenhouses or living rooms. English nurserymen have put 
out a variegated form of Ajuga reptans, which is especially 
attractive. It has been given the name of Rainbow Bugle, 
because the leaves are colored green, pink and bronze. There 
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with green, white and rose 
colored leaves. Unfortunately, neither of these plants can be 


is a saxifrage, called tricolor, 


grown from seed but must be raised from cuttings, which 
means, of course, that they will be barred from gardens of 
American flower lovers for years to come under the repressive 
rulings of the Federal Horticultural Board. 


Contradicting the advice that the addition of aspirin tablets 
to water will prolong the life of flowers kept therein, George 
H. Pring, superintendent of Shaw’s Botanical Garden at St. 
Louis, Mo., recently showed moving pictures of experiments 
which proved otherwise. These pictures, taken at extended 
intervals, reproduced in a few minutes a process that took 
days to carry out. In the aspirin experiment the ‘‘doped”’ 
flowers (carnations) were seen to wither much earlier than 
others kept nearby in pure water. The experiment was more 
favorable when strychnine was used instead of aspirin, 
although the use of this poisonous material is not to be 
recommended. 


At this time when the national cry is ‘give every man a 
job,”’ one estate owner at least is helping to relieve the situa- 
tion by employing extra men to spread fertilizer on his lawns 
and renew the bare spots caused by red spider and drought. 
Two dry seasons in succession have left many trees under- 
nourished and open to attacks of insects and diseases and, in 


KOLKWITZIA AMABILIS 


This shrub, which the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson discovered in Central 
China and named the Beauty Bush, is one of the finest shrubs which 
has been introduced from the other side of the world. 
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order to restore the trees to a normal, healthy condition, he is 
root pruning and fertilizing now. Shrubs and evergreens are 
being sprayed and fertilized as well. Undoubtedly, a great 
many estate owners will find it advisable to give their plant- 
ings additional care this Fall after the severe drought, and to 
very good advantage. 


Very favorable reports are being made on the new pink 
violet (Viola odorata, Rosina), which is said to be the first 
really hardy, fragrant variety with stems of sufficient length 
for cutting. Since it is much sweeter than the ordinary 
greenhouse forms, a few flowers of this new variety will 
perfume a large room. The color of the flowers is also dis- 
tinctive, being a deep pink, and after the Spring profusion 
of bloom is over, it has a scattering of flowers all Summer. 

The Rosina Violet is a strong, vigorous plant, which 
soon makes good-sized clumps yielding hundreds of flowers. 
While it is most at home in partial shade, it does well in the 
open sun and will therefore stand any condition it may get in 
the garden. In the rock garden it may be used as a ground 
cover with such bulbs as Tultpa clusiana, Narcissus jonquilla, 
or others with which its color will not clash. I suppose that 
it can be planted safely in the Autumn. 


Lee Street, Salem, Mass., is a fine example of neighborhood 
co-operation. The houses are at a uniform distance from 
the street, and the shade trees are planted on the lawns. near 
the sidewalks, so there is no possibility of damage from auto- 
mobiles. ‘The property owners have given control of the trees 
to the city that planted them. 

The trees are Japanese black pines—chosen because they 
are not subject to pine blister—and mountain ash, and are 
planted alternately. This gives green beauty in Summer, bril- 
liant berries in the Fall, and the warmth of evergreens in 
Winter, when other trees are gray and bare. At Christmas the 
pines are hung with electric lights, and the street is one of the 
beauty spots of the city. 
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Unusual Plants for the Herb Garden 


NE of the loveliest and least known herbs is borage. It 
grows about two feet high, with dark green leaves of a 
rough texture, and drooping clusters of pinkish grey buds out 
of which come small star-shaped flowers with a tiny black 
spike in the center. Scattered over a salad they make a very 
pretty dish. While not perennial, it sows itself. Perhaps the 
most interesting of all the herbs is basil, Ocimum basilicum. 
It grows to a height of between two and three feet, with com- 


pact, light green foliage and small white flowers. The leaves 
give out a very strange, but not unpleasant, spicy odor. The 
chopped leaves, either dried or fresh, give an unusual flavor 
to soup. It is an annual in this country, but sows itself. Both 
basil and borage are easily grown from seed. 

Hyssop, Hyssopus officinalis, a medicinal herb, is a peren- 
nial plant which grows in bush form a foot or two high, and 
has spikes of bluish purple flowers which make good cut 
flowers all Summer long. Hyssop has a strong aromatic odor. 
It should be cut back in Autumn. Those dainty little plants, 
the pimpernels, Anagallis arvensis, are seldom seen now when 
the desire is all for showy flowers, but they are very attractive 
in the rock garden, especially the rich blue variety. The scarlet 
pimpernel, called the Poor Man’s Weatherglass, has flowers of 
faded terra-cotta red. It opens on bright, sunny days but 
closes when a storm threatens. The pimpernels are annuals, 
and one is lucky if the seed germinates another year. 


—Annie Burnham Carter. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


An American Pachysandra 


HE evergreen common pachysandra, P. terminalis, is 

widely used as a ground cover, but its matted growth does 
not give it all the beauty that might be desired. Yet it will 
thrive in the most shady places and in hard soured soil where 
no common weed would choose to live. It is wholly hardy 
and evergreen, and so we give thanks for it. But its stems 
sometimes become covered with a scale, of the oyster-shell 
type, and caustic sprays burn the foliage. 

Why not consider the use of the American species, P. pro- 
cumbens, not evergreen here, but holding its foliage until 
December, when snow covers it? As it is deciduous the scales 
are not persistent. The leaves are wider, of a blue-green, in 
more compact habit of growth. It seems to grow in any sort 
of soil, and under dense shrubs. It is surely as effective as a 
ground cover, and it makes round clumps rather than run all 
around underground as does the evergreen sort. In early 
Spring, before the new leaves arise, it has masses of fluffy 
white flowers worthy of any abbreviated meadowrue. It is 
seen as yet in but few gardens, but the hills of the Carolinas 
produce it. Surely this could be well used as cover and edging 
in gardens where special refinement is sought. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Vitex Macrophylla for Autumn 


N your articles about Summer-flowering shrubs in the issues 
of Horticulture under dates of July 15 and August 15, 
no mention was made of Vitex macrophylla. We consider 
this our best flowering shrub for late Summer. It has long 
spikes of attractive blue flowers and the leaves have an aro- 
matic odor. While Dreer advertises the shrub as three to four 
feet our tallest spike this year reached at least eight feet. The 
only Winter protection we give it is to hill it up like a tea 
rose. 
—Brenda R. Slade. 
Needham, Mass. 














The Best of the Hardy Chrysanthemums 


most valuable of the many flowering plants which have 

come to us from the Orient. Flowering after most other 
plants have finished, and withstanding a considerable amount 
of frost, these sturdy plants furnish quantities of beautiful, 
fragrant flowers to brighten the melancholy days of approach- 
ing Winter. 

Given a reasonably rich soil they require very little care; the 
amount of bloom produced this Fall after six weeks of 
drought shows that they do not require as much water as we 
thought. Very little troubled by insects and quite resistant to 
disease, they are one of the easiest of all perennials to grow. 
Every year, breeders are producing earlier and hardier varieties 
with a wide range of form and color. Testing about 200 
varieties this year I found several splendid new ones. The 
drought may have been the cause of many varieties blooming 
later than usual this year. The dates I show, therefore, will 
probably be a little later than we can expect in an ordinary 
season. 

In a white chrysanthemum the ladies usually like the 
shaggy decorative type, but I think that every visitor to my 
garden this fall, both men and women, stopped to admire 
Jean Cumming, a new pure white decorative which bloomed 
September 26. The flower is two and three-quarters to three 
inches in diameter, full to the center without any appearance 
of stiffness; the symmetrical plants were strong and covered 
with these perfect flowers until frost spoiled them. I consider 
this the finest hardy chrysanthemum in years. 

Dazzler, a red single, was the most striking flower in the 
garden. It is the same in size and shape as the popular Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, but the flowers are more perfect and the 
petals have a golden reverse which lights up the face of the 
flower. It bloomed October 12, a week earlier than Mrs. 
Coolidge, which, I believe, it will replace. 

Frances Whittlesey, a reddish bronze decorative, much like 
the favorite Ruth Cumming except for the richer color, 
bloomed October 7. Ruth Cumming has for years been my 
favorite chrysanthemum and Frances Whittlesey seems to 
have all of Ruth Cumming’s good points, being especially 
resistant to the early frosts. 

Gold Lace, a large bushy plant simply covered with very 
small single yellow flowers, bloomed October 1. The indi- 
vidual flowers are not much but the mass effect is splendid; 
it is truly ‘“‘something different.”’ 

R. Marion Hatton, a yellow decorative pompon which the 
originator has named for me, bloomed September 30. It is 
one of the most prolific bloomers I have seen and stands quite 
a little frost. The plant is tall and will require staking if the 
soil is rich. 

The following four are attractive novelties which bloomed 
later than I would like, but I believe that a normal season 
would bring them out sooner, as they bloomed earlier in other 
places. 

October Dawn, a soft pink decorative, bloomed October 
18. The flowers were in clusters of four or five on strong 
stems, the plants were bushy and very free. It is splendid for 
cutting. Attraction, rose; Bridesmaid, pink; and Cosmos, 
carmine, all bloomed between October 15 and 20. They were 
very free and all of the desirable single type so popular for 
cutting. 

Among the established varieties the following were espe- 
cially good and bloomed reasonably early: 


Se my mind the hardy chrysanthemum is one of the 


August 30 
September 17 
September 20 
September 25 


Barbara Cumming, yellow decorative, bloomed 
L’Argentuillais, red and gold 
Carrie, yellow 


Provence, pink a “s 


Tasiva, shaggy white October 5 
Idolf, salmon pink October 5 
Alice Howell, orange bronze single October 12 





The Yellow Decorative Pompon Chrysanthemum, R. Marion Hatton 


Marie Dupont, shaggy white decorative October 12 
Mrs. J. Willis Martin, 

crushed strawberry October 12 
Ruth Cumming, reddish bronze October 12 
Uvalda, white October 12 
Philadelphia, old rose October 15 
Fee Parisienne, pale rose October 15 
Mrs. Lillian Birchard, shell sis pompon October 15 
Murillo, old rose decorative October 15 
Gypsy Girl, chestnut crimson single October 15 
Zelia, orange bronze decorative October 15 


Immature chrysanthemums do not usually open well when 
cut, but this year I cut several sprays of Delmar on November 
1. After several hard freezes, the buds were the shape of 
stuffed olives, they opened perfectly in the house. Another 
vase of the same variety cut several days later, after most 
plants had been frozen, also opened splendidly. Apparently 
here is a variety which will help to extend the season a week 
or two. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
Meshanticut Park, R. I. 


West Coast Lilies for the East 


F tring: reading Mr. W. N. Craig’s interesting and: instruc- 
tive “Review of the Lily Season,”’ I realize that our West 
Coast lilies are not as well known and appreciated in the East 
as they should be. 

When he says that Lilium monadelphum szovitzianum “‘is 
easily the loveliest yellow lily in existence,’’ it seems more a 
matter of opinion than a settled fact. It is like our humorous 
local butcher. My daughter was in the shop looking for a 
steak. ‘‘Here, Madam, is the best steak in the shop.’’ While 
she was hesitating he looked around and said, ‘‘And here, 
Madam, is something better.’’ And so I must say to Brother 
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Craig's superlative adjective, “‘And here is a lily that is still 
better.’ I refer to L. parryi, a native of the mountains and 
valleys of the West Coast. In general appearance it is like 
L. pardalinum. The flower spike is ample, a foot or more 
long, the pedicles long enough so it does not appear bunchy 
like those of L. monadelphum and L. testaceum. The flowers 
have the size and shape of the Washington lily, and in the 
true type are a clear chrome yellow without spots. No lily in 
the wide world has a more delightful fragrance. Cut about a 
foot above the ground and placed'in a vase of water when the 
first bud opens up, it will continue to bloom until the last bud 
is developed and send forth its fragrance to the end, a fra- 
grance that is like that of L. longiforum multiflorum, but 
even sweeter. 

The fragrance of the regal lily seems to me sometimes like 
cinnamon and then again like nutmeg, and more or less op- 
pressive, like that of many other lilies. With me it grows well 
in any situation or soil, from sandy gravel to heavy clay, 
seeds abundantly and the seedlings are very vigorous. It is 
easily propagated from scales. 

L. martagon album and Farrer’s lily are beautiful; but did 
you ever observe closely our Lilium rubescens? A strong 





California’s Cream Bush 


grower, like the Mt. Hood lily, with silvery white flowers the 
segments of which open up flat and are spotted heavily with a 
clear maroon. It is a beauty. 

Last July the delegates of the National Garden Club met in 
convention in Seattle. The Vashon Lily Association put on a 
lily show for them in Volunteer Park. We had over 50,000 
lilies banked up, regals, madonnas, testaceums, longiflorums, 
Brown’s lily and all the early reds like umbellatum and ele- 
gans; but a small section devoted to our West Coast lilies 
monopolized the attention of the delegates from the states. 
The Washington lily, L. purpureum, the Mt. Hood lily, the 
pardalinum lily, the Santa Cruz lily, a golden, orange and 
crimson; L. parryi, L. rubescens and L. Humboldti magnifi- 
cum were surrounded by a crowd all the time, asking the 
writer, who was supposed to act like a walking encyclopedia 
for the occasion, all sorts of questions. 

Most interesting to me is Mr. Craig’s report of his success 
in securing hybrids between L. regale and both L. brown 
and L. roezli. That is truly wonderful and especially since 
it is a cross between two different sub-genera. 

I know of no more interesting work than that of crossing 
the lilies. What a field here for flower-loving ladies! It is the 
more interesting because the species of the lilium genus seem 
so determined to resist the efforts of man to break them up 
into varieties. And yet it has been done. We have the Back- 
house hybrids and several others, and what has been done can 
be done again. It is like the German saying, ““Man weisz nicht 
wie eine Kuh einen Haze vangt’’—‘‘you can’t tell how a cow 
might catch a hare.”’ 
Vashon, Wash. 


—Stephen J. Harmeling. 
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A Poppy Which Needs Curbing 


HE behavior of Papaver olympia almost convinces me 

that it is not a member of the P. orientale tribe. Having 
grown it for three seasons,—the first year it did not bloom— 
I have had ample opportunity to study it and I must confess 
that while it is truly perennial, it is so different from any 
other variety, that I am at a loss to place it, unless it is a 
chance sport. Henry A. Dreer, who introduced it, secured the 
stock from a New England lady gardener who, as far as is 
known, got it from some traveling seaman, supposedly from 
the Far East. But the odd thing about it was that while one 
or two dictionaries have listed orientale flore pleno, no one 
had apparently seen it either in the United States or in Europe, 
and no published catalogue offered such a plant. 

All the varietal forms of P. orientale as well as the original 
species, have thick roots and while the latter readily develop 
crowns if cut off, they do not spread, the plant merely devel- 


oping more and more crowns close together if left undis- 
turbed. But P. olympia will not stay put. Its roots are 
stringy, rarely if ever as thick as a pencil, and they seem ready 
at all times to push forth growths from their dormant eyes. 
Plant a small piece of root with a leaf or two, and you may 
figure that in a couple of seasons, strong young plants will be 
spread all around two feet or more from the original plant. 
This Fall I have had a busy time gathering up these runaway 
plants, some even getting out in the pathway. While not so 
vigorous, this poppy is just as loath to stay in one spot as 
Physalis franchetti. The growth is never so rank as that of 
the general run of Oriental poppies, the leaves being small, 
smoother and less deeply cut. It behaves like P. orientale by 
dying down in the Summer and again making new foliage in 
September, but it is earlier to start in the Spring and is in 
bloom long before the Orientals. Its flower stems are slender 
and moderately short like some of the dwarf varieties of 
Orientals, but the flowers are quite large and double, their 
vivid orange color being remarkable. 

While I have found seed pods swell, I have my doubts 
whether the seed is fertile for none has ever germinated. Truly 
a wonderful poppy and apparently of iron-clad hardiness. 
But what is it, and how did it originate? Many forms of 
perennial poppies are known to botanists but none of the 
few I am acquainted with have the same peculiar habit as the 
variety under notice. It is worth a place in every garden, but 
it certainly needs to be lifted every Fall or it becomes too 
familiar. Not knowing its ways, I planted one root two years 
ago, near a clump of Campanula glomerata. The latter is a 
good spreader, but the Olympia poppy can easily beat it and 
I’ve had a merry time sorting out the two. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


‘The Cream Bush of California 


OLODISCUS DISCOLOR is closely allied to the spi- 
reas. It is a hardy deciduous shrub, sometimes reach- 
ing six feet, having terminal panicles composed of many small 
creamy-white flowers. The bloom is borne in such profusion 
and the shrub is so frequent upon hill and canyon sides and 
at the edges of woods that the massed effect is very striking, 
adding much beauty to the midsummer landscape of the Pa- 
cific Coast ranges as far north as British Columbia. 

H. discolor is often referred to as spirza, as the resemblance 
is very close. It has many local names, the most common of 
which are Cream Bush in California and Ocean Spray in 
Oregon and further North. An attractive form, H. discolor 
var. dumosus, low-growing and more compact, is found in 
the mountains. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Cal. 
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Ideal for Christmas, 
Birthday and Easter 
Gifts, or fora 

Sick Friend 


Breck’s Standard Bowl 


of 
“Liberty Bells’ 


Literally solves the problem of 
having a continuous supply of 
these wonderful flowers 
throughout the entire Autumn 
and Winter. Our Standard 
Bowl has a Refill container (a 
special feature of our own) 
and therefore when the first 
pips received are through 
blooming, all that is necessary 
to keep constant bloom in your 
home is to order a Refill direct 
from us. Order blanks for Re- 
fills accompany every ship- 
ment. 


Breck’s Refills for the Stand- 
ard Bowl are obtainable 
throughout the Autumn, Win- 
ter and early Spring and make 
a succession of bloom not only 
possible but easy. Refills may 
be ordered separately as 
needed or in lots of 3-4-5 or 6 
for shipment at stated inter- 
vals. Breck’s Standard Bowls 
with the Refill container come 
in 4 colors, Matt Green, Mauve- 
Lavender, Blue and Rose. 
Directions for growing accom- 
pany each shipment. 





Standard Bowls Complete $2.00 
Standard Refills ........ 1.00 
Parcel post paid east of the 
Mississippi River 

















Can Be Shipped at Any 
Time, Regardless 
of Freezing 


W eather 


Breck’s Celebrated 
“Liberty Bell’ 


Lily of the 
Valley 


We specialize in Lilies of 
the Valley for forcing. We 
import specially selected 
pips and can supply them at 
any time from cold storage 
for forcing in the green- 
house and in the home. We 
unhesitatingly recommend 
our “Liberty Bell” Lilies of 
the Valley for greenhouse 
forcing and for planting in 
fancy bulb bowls in the 
dwelling house. They 
bloom in about 25 days 
from planting. 





12 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips $1.25 
25 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips 2.00 
100 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips 8.00 
1000 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips 75.00 
Bulb Fibre, specially prepared, 


ia hb sen ccienes se 15 
Bulb Fibre, per 4 quarts ..... 50 
Bulb Fibre, per peck ........ 75 


‘QR Ve guarantee the safe arrival of all Lily of the Valley Shipments. Standard Bowls of Liberty Bells, planted 
and ready to grow, are packed in special containers, insuring safe arrival at great distances. Be sure and include 
personal greeting cards with all orders for gift shipments. 


~~ [WO e 
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Planting Time is at Hand, 
Let’s Go! 


ATURE’S planting time is here. Let us help you solve your 
landscape needs. Hick’s methods of transplanting insures 
success. Trees dug as we dig them, with a large ball of 

earth, receive only a slight shock. 


Winter is an ideal time to move large trees. They are needed for 
beauty and mature effect. Men easily pick through a few inches 
of frost, or the trees and ground can be mulched. They are ready 
for Spring’s warm days, and quickly break into growth. Perhaps 
there are trees in your vicinity that can be transplanted. Winter 
cost is lower, labor plentiful, trees are dormant and easily handled. 
Write or wire us of your tree requirements. Get estimate on truck 
or carload shipment, or better, visit the Nursery and select the trees. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E, Westbury, Long Island, New York 





Deciduous and Evergreen trees up to sixty feet high are easily 
moved by Hicks. We have invented methods and apparatus, 
plus our skilled men, which insure success. 














CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 








T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 
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Wood Lilies in the Garden 


ILIUM philadelphicum, commonly called the Wood Lily, 
has the reputation of being rather difficult under garden 
culture. A brief search through the literature reveals consid- 
erable difference of opinion as to its cultural requirements. 
It is generally described as purely a woodland species, de- 
manding shade. Another states that it must have a moist 
place where the roots can reach water, while others state that 
it grows best in a dry, sandy soil. 

In view of these differences of opinion, some observations 
on an interesting and exceptionally fine colony of this lily 
may be of value to those attempting its culture. The plants 
were growing in the full sun on a fertile loam, well supplied 
with organic matter. Associated with them were goldenrod, 
sumach, may apple, thorn apples and blackberries. A few 
yards distant on the same soil type were excellent fields of 


_ sweet clover, corn, beans, and wheat. The colony was on a 


gentle slope where drainage was excellent. It was noticeable 
that scarcely any of the lilies were to be found in adjoining 
shade. 

The tops of a few of the bulbs were at the surface, while 
others were as deep as two inches. The majority of the bulbs 
were an inch and a half below the surface. 

Considerable variation in length and width of leaves and 
in flower, shape and color was exhibited. The majority of 
plants bore a single flower of the usual, open skeleton shape, 
generally associated with this lily and were a foot in height. 
A few plants attained a height of three feet and bore three or 
four flowers considerably redder than the type and with 
overlapping petals. One specimen with slightly reflexed petals 
was noted. Considerable variation in width and shape of 
petals was noted. 

It is evident then that he who buys the usual collected 
bulbs will not have this Ifly at its best. Two robust forms 
have been described in the past, but are not in the trade. 
Certainly with the variation that exists in L. philadelphicum 
there is abundant opportunity for the plant breeder or even 
for the grower of bulbs to give us several superior types. 
It is easily raised from seed. 

For those who would grow this lily in the garden a light, 
well-drained soil with a sunny exposure is suggested. The 
ideal method of gaining this lily is to mark superior plants 
while in flower and move them in the Fall with a ball of 
earth eight inches square and six inches deep. The plants are 
thus assured of the proper soil and the gardener need attend 
only to exposure and drainage. 

—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


‘The Chinese Column Juniper 


MONG the upright junipers the tall-growing, columnar 
form of the Chinese juniper, Juniperus chinensis colum- 
naris, is one of the best and most beautiful. Its outline is much 
like that of the native J. virginiana but in many ways the 
Chinese column juniper is preferable. It is a more dependable 
tree and practically every young plant develops into a perfect 
specimen, with one, straight, stiff, central leader. Young 
plants require no staking or support. This column juniper is 
very hardy and fast-growing. I noticed fully two feet of 
growth on young plants this Fall. 

There appear to be two forms of it in the trade, one quite 
bluish, the other green. The blue form seems to be the nar- 
rower while the green form, as I know it, is a narrowly 
pyramidal tree. I do not know if this green form is the true 
J. chinensis columnaris as imported by the Department of 
Agriculture. I have seen it here and there under the name of 
J. chinensis viridis. Both of these two forms, however, are 
very valuable trees. I consider them the best of the tall, up- 


right junipers for general use. 
—P. J. van Melle. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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For Christmas— 


Books by 
ERNEST H.WILSON | 








The Late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson 


This great and lovable horticultural genius leaves us 
a precious heritage of beauty and inspiration, of knowl- 
edge and experience. Through his books he will live 
eternally in the hearts of all who are touched by the 
beauty of growing things. 
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s THE STRATFORD COMPANY ‘ 
: 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. ORDER BLANK : 
' Send at once the following books: : 
' : 
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THE STRATFORD CO. PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, MASS. 





ARISTOCRATS of the TREES 


Tree lovers intrigued by the history, the poetry and the per- 
sonality of trees will find their imagination fired by this great 
masterpiece. De luxe format, Quarto size, 66 illustrations. 


Boxed $15.00 


ARISTOCRATS of the GARDEN 


Indispensable to all who would garden wisely and surround 
themselves with the best in shrub, herb and vine. 27 illustrations. 


$5.00 


MORE ARISTOCRATS of the GARDEN 


This volume adds hundreds of new Aristocrats available for 
American gardens. 43 illustrations. ...............46- $5.00 


CHINA—MOTHER of GARDENS 


The fascinating account of Dr. Wilson’s extensive travels in 
hitherto little explored western China, and from which he culled 
the horticultural treasures of the Flowery Kingdom. De luxe 
format, Octavo size, 61 illustrations. ............... $10.00 


PLANT HUNTING 


The thrilling story of Dr. Wilson’s seven plant hunting trips to 
Africa, the Tropics, Australia, New Zealand, China, Korea, 
Japan, India, East Indies and other lands. Two volumes, 128 


ee os da daeen Boxed $15.00 


THE LILIES of EASTERN ASIA 


An indispensable standard reference source on Eastern Lilies. 
Quarto size, 22 illustrations. .........cccccccccccece $8.50 


AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 


The story of the greatest garden achievement in all America: 
The Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. 

EN es cs on cee eieberens eben $3.00 
De luxe edition (name of owner stamped in gold) .... $10.00 








BULBS 


for American Gardens 
By JOHN C. WISTER 


Secretary of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
Tells what kind of bulbs are best for every climate, how to 
set out for best results, how to care for them, how to plant 
with respect to garden coloring. Dr. Ernest H. Wilson said, 
“TI consider Mr. Wister’s book on bulbs the most valuable 
contribution on this branch of horticulture that has ever 





been made.” 70 illustrations. ..............+eee0- $6.50 
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Buckwheat 


Oooo Mullsce 


Buckwheat Hulls meet every demand made of a mulching 
material, and have further points not possessed by many 
substances used for similar purposes. 


For Winter Mulching 


Dayton Buckwheat Hulls will not pack under heavy snows, but 
stay loose and light, permitting air to reach the soil. 


Dayton Buckwheat Hulls will not blow off when exposed to high 
wind. In Spring the Hulls prevent the alternate thawing and 
freezing that tears tender roots. 


Dayton Buckwheat Hulls are light in weight, therefore do not 
smother seedlings and small plants. 


Dayton Buckwheat Hulls have no food value and do not harbor 
mice or other destructive rodents, nor any insect pests. 

Dayton Buckwheat Hulls contain fertilizing elements required in 
all soils. Ammonia 1.6 per cent; Phosphoric Acid .06 per cent; 
Potash .75 per cent. 


Dayton Buckwheat Hulls are easily worked into the soil, supply- 
ing humus demanded by both clay and sand. 


One hundred pounds of Dayton Buckwheat Hulls will cover about 
120 sq. ft. one inch deep. Hulls are packed in 50-lb. burlap bags and 
delivered at station, Towanda, Penna. 


100 pounds $1.75 1000 pounds $14.00 
300 pounds 4.60 2000 pounds 23.00 


Terms—Cash With Order 


Further information will be furnished cheerfully on request 


DAYTON MILLING COMPANY 


810 Main Street, Towanda, Pennsylvania 


CVU LYAIATE VAAL Y SEALS 








GLADIOLUS PROGRESS 





1930 1931 
Year Book Year Book 


New England Gladiolus Society 


These Two Books 
each of 100 pages — Price $1.00 each 


Given Free 
with each new membership at $1.00 


Contents—Halftone plates of new and outstanding varie- 
ties, articles by growers from home and abroad, growing 
exhibition flowers, Experimental Station work, Australian 
and New Zealand varieties, ‘‘A glimpse of Paradise,’’ cul- 
ture, forcing experiments, Wayside stands, and dozens of 


others. 
Send One Dollar for dues for 1931 


Address 
C. W. BROWN, Sec’y, Box 3434, Ashland, Mass. 
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An Expert Discusses Sweet Peas 

“Better Sweet Peas,’’ by George J. Ball. Published by the Florists’ Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, Ill. Price $1.75. 

This is more than a second edition, because developments 
in sweet peas have been rapid in the last decade so that much 
information, particularly that on commercial varieties, has 
been added. Culture of greenhouse sweet peas occupies most 
of this book, with only one chapter, entitled the ‘‘Late- 
flowering Type,’ given over to outdoor growing. Even this 
chapter is of interest chiefly to those having greenhouse facili- 
ties to start sweet peas in flats by February 1. Treated in this 
manner, seedlings are potted by March 1 and set outside in 
frames by April 10 to harden them before planting in the 
field during the latter part of April. Of course, it is advisable 
to trench the soil deeply, mixing a large portion of stable 
manure in the lower layer. 

City gardeners bewail the fact that manure is unobtainable, 
but there is available an English preparation called adco, 
which when added to a compost pile of leaves, straw, or 
similar waste material will make a well balanced organic 
manure within four or five months. Such compost piles 
should be started in the Fall and, if adco is not available, a 
mixture of 45 pounds of ammonium sulphate, 15 pounds 
of acid or rock phosphate and 40 pounds of limestone, used 
at the rate of 150 pounds to a ton of material, will be found 
a very satisfactory substitute. By using this mixture ordinary 
rainfall will supply sufficient moisture and the pile will not 
need to be turned over. 

Illustrations in this book would seem to indicate that sweet 
peas thrive outdoors in other sections of the country than 
New England including Alaska, Daytona Beach, Fla., and 
McAlpin, Texas. Commercial growers will find this book of 
unusual value, particularly in regard to information on soil, 
planting. insect and disease control, watering and varietal dis- 
cussions. One chapter is set apart to breeding. 


Farm Soil Management 

“Farms Soils: Their Management and Fertilization,’’ by Edmund L. 
Worthen. Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. Price $2.75. 

In this book special consideration has been given to soil 
management problems, as encountered by the farmer. Careful 
attention has been paid to connecting recommended soil prac- 
tices with specific crop practices. Each chapter is divided into 
two parts; the first giving information on what the practice 
is based, while the second explains the way of the operation. 
This book is a text-book, with study problems and references 
at the end of each of the 12 chapters. It is abundantly illus- 


trated with two-toned pictures. Of the 410 pages, 14 are 
devoted to an index. 


A Guide to California’s Big Trees 


“Big Trees,’’ by Walter Fry and John R. White. Published by Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, Stanford, Cal. Price $2.00. 


Ages ago, Big Trees were widely scattered throughout the 
world, but in most places disappeared with the dinosaur and 
are now found only on the western slope of California’s 
Sierra Nevada. In all there are 71 groves of these trees, located 
in national parks or on state or private lands. Big Trees may 
be considered the largest and oldest living things on earth 
and, as such, are priceless heritages which should be pre- 
served for posterity. 

Distinction should be made between the Big Tree, Sequoia 
gigantea, and the Coast Redwood, S. sempervirens, as the 
former reaches a much greater size and reproduces only from 
seed, while the latter rarely attains a greater diameter than 
16 feet and the stumps sprout, forming the Redwood burls 
commonly seen in florist shops. The kernel of a sequoia seed 
is less than a fourth of an inch in length and from such a 
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minute germ, amazing trees, such as the venerable General 
Sherman, have originated. This giant tree is located in the 
Sequoia National Park and its weight has been estimated as 
over twelve million pounds or 6,167 tons. Its height is ap- 
proximately 273 feet and its base circumference, 102 feet. 
Ages of such trees as this one are hard to estimate exactly, 
but the General Sherman is thought to be 3500 years old. 

“Big Trees’’ is intended as a guide for visitors to the 
Sequoia National Park and, besides containing much inter- 
esting information concerning sequoias and the campaign to 
save the Big Trees, includes a list of 71 groves, where they 
are located, number of specimen trees and general remarks 
concerning them. In all, there are 114 pages, while a map 
of the park is printed on the end papers. 


A Revival of the Herb Garden 


“The Herb Garden,”” by Frances A. Bardswell. Published by A. & C. 
Black, Ltd., London. Second edition. Price $3.00 from the Macmillan 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


In these days of canned soups, pills and patent medicines, 
herb gardening has become nearly a lost art. Rarely are 
herbs grown as such in this country, and it is a still more 
curious sight to see bunches of these fragrant herbs drying 
in the kitchen or shed. Yet there are still devotees of the 
herb who will delight in this charming second edition, the 
first of which has long been out of print. Many of the fanci- 
ful attributes to weeds so commonly found in the old herbals 
have been omitted. Only the more useful herbs are discussed, 
including spear mint, from which mint jelly is made, and 
caraway, commonly grown for its seeds. There are 16 colored 
illustrations drawn from nature, and 173 pages. 


The Story of Conifers 


“Conifers and Their Characteristics,"” by Charles Coltman-Rogers. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. Price $7.50. ~ 


Although this very readable account of the natural order 
of Coniferae appeared in England some years ago, it has now 
been offered for the first time to the American public. Unlike 
the many more voluminous works on the subject, it does not 
attempt to present an exhaustive treatment but is restricted 
to brief and reliable descriptions of various trees in this group, 
stories of their cultivation and growth, their habits and 
habitats and other matters of general interest connected with 
their life history. The tables and glossary at the back will 
make the book valuable to students and others in identifying 
the many species of conifers. 


Philodendron Cordatum as a House Plant 


HE climbing plant from tropical America called botani- 

cally Philodendron cordatum is much in need of a com- 
mon name to help bring it into popular favor where it prop- 
erly belongs. Its history is hard to trace but this can be easily 
overlooked when one considers how really valuable a plant it 
is for sun parlor decoration, or even in rather dark situations. 
It will be found to last longer in the home or office than 
sansevieria. This philodendron is a climber which clings by 
thick aerial roots, in its native habitat, to the tree ferns and 
similar plants, the roots hanging down in festoons. Of course, 
no such growth is made indoors with the result that it may be 
planted in wall pockets, pots or hanging baskets and may be 
allowed to droop gracefully, furnishing a beautiful green 
atmosphere to the home, or trained over a small trellis like 
ivy. Little care will be necessary to succeed with this plant 
which has been rescued from the botanical gardens. 











———_——— 
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IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUM 


12 re 12 DELPHINIUMS, 6 PEONIES—all choice varieties, but not labeled, 


100 Iris, at least 27 choice named varieties, not labeled, $5.00. If labeled these 
sell for 25 to 75 cents each. 
Delphinium Seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cents. 


See Catalogue for Other Bargains 
GEO. N. SMITH 169 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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American ARBOR VITAE 
for Spring Planting— 


No evergreen surpasses the American Arbor Vitae in beauty 
for ornamental or practical purposes. It is easily grown, will 
succeed in almost any soil, and is exceptionally useful for 
screens and naturalistic plantings. We are prepared to make 
shipments of any size and to offer exceptional value in quantity. 


We invite inquiries and will 
submit suggestions for varieties, 
sizes, plantings and estimates 
for any requirements. 


F.H. HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


Write for 
CATALOG 


of these and many 
other hardy shrubs and 
trees, as well as peren- 
nials, lilies, orchids and 
ferns. 
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HEART CYPRESS TUBS 


Your attention is invited to our woodenware manufacturing 
department. Here are made several styles of Plant Tubs, in 
standard designs, as well as Window Boxes and Garden 
Furniture according to special plans and _ specifications. 
Estimates furnished on special work. Write for full 
information. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


wh 





Our Plant Tubs are 
described and priced 
in aspecial pamphlet, 
which will be mailed 
on request. 


tea) ig ef aaa ba 
Square Tub No. 1 


Square Tub No. 12 





Square Tub No. 2 Round Tub 


Square Tub No. 13 
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A Delightful Christmas Present 
For the Friend Who Gardens 














Your friend will think gratefully of a 
you on the first of every month as 
she or he receives the GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE. Here is a Christmas 
present which requires no shopping 
around yet will be appreciated by 
every flower lover. 


Please be sure to give both the address 
of the recipient and your own address. 
Of course, you will wish to receive this 
authoritative garden magazine yourself. 


Full year’s subscription plus cur- 
rent issue, $2; or seven months’ 
subscription for $1. Order today. 


Gardeners Chronicle 


» 522-1 Fifth Avenue, New York City ¢ 






















H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY —— EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 








IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Peat) 


Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work, Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
$4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
prepaid in N. E. 


TWO -IN- ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 


Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. The moisture-retaining 
and humus-forming qualities of Peat com- 
bined with the finest natural fertilizer. 
Best for gardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. 
Send $1.50 for trial bushel, parcel post 
prepaid in N. E. 


Write for Quantity Prices 


C.£. BUELL, Inc. Board of Trade Building, BOSTON, MASS. 














CHOICE and RARE ROCK PLANTS 


Send 24c in postage for our new illustrated and descriptive catalog. 
This amount will be credited on purchases over $3.00. 


POUGHKEEPSIE NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


BOX 278, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


LARGE TREE MOVING 


Is our specialty during the winter months. Many fine specimens to select from. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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Plant Introductions 
WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Mass. 
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English Holly and Its Culture 


 Lbows since I have had the pleasure of cutting holly from 
our own trees and sending it back to friends across the 
mountains, particularly since I have set out seedling trees and 
successfully layered the branches of our best tree, I have been 
of the opinion that it is possible to grow this holly in other 
parts of the United States. Perhaps there is no one section 
with a climate that is as peculiarly adapted to the requirements 
of the English Holly as is this humid belt along the Pacific 
Coast; yet, surely, there must be gardens where, with the 
right kind of care, holly trees could be made very much at 
home. 

It is true, the English Holly must have a moderate tem- 
perature; this means, a locality where the thermometer will 
rarely drop below 20 to 15 degrees above zero. Here, in 
Portland, our coldest weather comes usually during January; 
if it comes earlier and is extreme, our holly berries may turn 
black, although the trees survive and rarely is the weather cold 
enough to cause even berries to freeze. A few degrees colder 
than 15 degrees above will not harm the trees. 

Plenty of moisture is another requirement; our hollies like 
the fogs which blow in from the ocean and our misty days 
and cool Summer nights. Yet, there are Summer months 
without fog or rain when our hills and valleys are burned 
brown; there are hot days. Normally, no rain falls from the 
middle of June to the first of September, often later. Holly 
roots go deep, provided the soil is right, and come through 
with no difficulty. 

As to soil, hollies are not very particular: they will grow in 
any ordinary garden soil, provided it is not too heavy nor too 
loose. Our soil is clay, lightened with leaf mold and sand. It is 
best to ‘‘shoot’’ the ground if the soil is too hard, before 
setting out the trees. We letsthe branches grow low, usually 
touching the ground at the tips; this makes layering easy. The 
ground should be mulched under the trees to conserve mois- 
ture. Holly berries will sprout here, as well as under shrubs 
and in moist corners where birds carry the seed. In fact, unless 
the seeds have their outer covering removed by the birds, the 
seeds should lie for a year in a rot heap (turned occasionally) 
before being planted. I know of one nurseryman who puts his 
holly seeds under loose boards laid down among his plants; 
here they are kept from drying out and no weeds crowd them. 

Hollies grown from seeds have a straight, strong tap root; 
they are grafted or budded to berry-bearing stock (either 
green, variegated, pyramidal or other types) when about the 
size of a lead pencil. Seedling trees may or may not be berry- 
bearing and do not bloom until eight years from seeding. 
The grafted tree is therefore far better in every way. 

In growing hollies, because they are normally dioecious, 
one should plant mostly pistillate trees (commonly called fe- 
males) adding one or more staminate ones (the males). 

The safest time to move a holly tree is in the Fall, when the 
new wood is nearly ripe, or in the Spring before the new 
growth starts. If there is doubt of the tree’s survival, defoliate 
as well. Of course, it is necessary to cut the tree back and prune 
roots; the air must not strike the roots, nor must any ferti- 
lizer. Top dressing of manure is all right, although bone meal 
is the safest to use. A neutral soil seems to be all that is re- 
quired; probably the greater part of the trees here are grown 
in soil that is slightly acid. 

With the scarcity of Christmas greens throughout the East, 
I know that, did I live where there was the slightest chance 
that such a tree might live, I should plant three English 
hollies, two berry-bearing and one, a male, to insure fertiliza- 
tion. I should choose the best possible location where they 
would be sheltered from the coldest winds and where they 
would have plenty of moisture, spraying on hot, dry days, 
keeping soil loose and mulched. 


—Frances Staver Twining. 
Portland, Ore. 
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Lily of the Valley 


Cold Storage Pips for Forcing 


Start in fiber now. Flower indoors 

in 3 weeks’ time. Bundle of 25 pips 

$2.00, 100 $7.00 postpaid, 250 

$16.00, 500 $30.00 by express. 

Fiber 75c pk. postpaid 
Directions accompany each 
shipment. 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
= y 

















Christmas Greens 


For Distinctive Home Decoration 


We make up boxes of choice and unusual 
loose evergreen sprays, cones and berries, 
that are charming and adaptable for dec- 
orative purposes. 


Prices $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 
All of the same quality 
Shipped anywhere in New England 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Holliston Massachusetts 





JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING APPLE AND 
CHINESE MAGNOLIA 
America’s Finest Collection in all 
varieties and sizes. 

Send for Book 


WOHLERT of 
Narberth, Pa. 
932 Montgomery Ave. 
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The Liatris in Various Colors 


OME eight years ago I found my first white liatris. It was 
growing by the roadside near the edge of a forest, in the 
company of a number of others which were decked in their 
usual hue. I passed and repassed it in a motor to and from my 


Maryland farm several times before I was sure enough what 
it was, to stop the car. I carefully dug it up with a good-sized 
ball of earth, and it never seemed to know it was moved. 

By one of those extraordinary coincidences that really do 
happen sometimes and which we do not always appreciate at 
the time, inside of a few hours of my find, I received a letter 
from Mr. Amos Perry, noted grower of rare plants and 
famous hybridizer, of England, asking me if I knew where he 
could obtain a white liatris. Some 35 years ago, he wrote. he 
had some of these interesting and beautiful plants but unfor- 
tunately had lost them and had since been unable to obtain 
one. I sent him some seed when it was ready from which he 
grew a plant but unfortunately after blooming it died. Much 
to my regret and dismay I lost mine, too. 

Several years later I spotted a very large grove of liatris 
from a train window. There must have been many hundreds 
in bloom. It was probably about ten miles from where I 
found my first white one. I perceived in the midst of this 
group several more white ones. How pleased I was! Follow- 
ing the railroad back on foot from the nearest station, a few 
days later, I came to the place, and to my horror they had ail 
been scythed down. I wished the hand that ruined them had 
left those pretty plants and mowed down the many “‘uglies”’ 
that stood untouched nearby. 

My disappointment was keen and a whole year passed. 
Returning to the same spot the following year a little earlier 
in the season to be sure of my prizes, I found them opening 
their first blossoms. In addition to two lovely white ones, I 
dug up a most beautiful plant whose flowers were colored a 
soft light lavender, by far the prettiest of them all. 

Now I have growing in my rock garden, these flowers in 
four shades: the usual purple, light lavender, lavender white, 
and white, all blending nicely. Not rock plants, to be sure, 
but they need a well drained spot to grow in just such as a 
rock garden affords. 

Some people might find the magneta tinged purple, their 
usual color, trying; perhaps I, too, might find it so in the 
Spring, when so many beautiful flowers are blooming, but 
backed by green leaves and with, perhaps, a few white flowers 
nearby, they make a pretty picture in late September. 

The neat habit of growth of Liatris graminifolia (kindly 
identified by the New York Botanical Garden), and tidy 
little clusters of deep green grassy foliage in Spring and 
Summer, would fit in well among the rocks or shrubs in the 
rougher parts of a large rock garden. 

Liatris self sows and within a year many young are bloom- 
ing beside their parents, but I love and always leave a few 
venturesome ones that prefer more independent quarters. 

Growing together in a naturalistic way, they form a most 
unusual and attractive group and doubly welcome they are, 
flowering as they do from middle of September until early 
October when their fresh brightness adds cheer to the now 
fast shortening days. 

These little plants so accommodating and easy to manage, 
are happy, healthy and long lived in any well drained peat, 
clay or sandy loam. They seem to bloom most abundantly in 
full sun, but will also thrive nicely in considerable shade. 

They are very effective grown in small colonies of six to 
twelve, a liberal number of these colonies giving a very pretty 
effect. I know of several ‘‘drifts’’ of some hundreds of plants 
each and these are extremely attractive and make so very 
bright a spot, it always makes me realize anew that Nature 
can be so koldly lavish and yet never was anyone heard to say 
she “‘overplants’’ her treasures. 

—NMrs. J. Norman Henry. 
Gladwyne, Pa. 
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A scarce garden book 


Hortus Floridus 
by Crispin Van De Pass 


With a Preface by 
Eleanour S. Rohde 


A florilegium con- 
taining 100 en- 
graved plates 
(11%x7%”) of 
the garden flowers 
of the four seasons. 


A book difficult to 
find in any edi- 
tion. 


Of this new re- 
print limited to 
500 copies a few 
sets only remain. 


Published in two 
volumes, bound in 
decorated boards 
with leather backs. 
The set $24.00. 


WALTER V. McKEE, Inc. 
56 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








New England’s Coldest Nursery 
grows 
Super-Hardy Plants 
Only the Best Varieties 
Send for Catalog 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
BARRE VERMONT 








“i PETERSON INC. 


ROSE and PEONY FAIR 
SPECIALIST LAWN, 

Ask for NEW 
CATALOG JERSEY 








“Trees Are Friends” 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 











Gentiana crinita 
Fresh seed just harvested of this beau- 
tiful Fall flowering native. Scatter it 
now on moist ey banks, or in 
deep moist loam, slightly alkaline. Gar- 
den culture rarely succeeds. 
50c Per Packet, Postpaid 


CARDINAL FLOWER 
Lobelia cardinalis 


Fresh crop of seed. Splendid for nat- 
uralizing in a wet place, or beside a 
brook. 

50c Per Packet, Postpaid 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBURNE VERMONT 
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A Delightful Christmas Present 
For the Friend Who Gardens 


Your friend will think gratefully of i 
you on the first of every month as at 
she or he receives the GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE. Here is a Christmas 
present which requires no shopping 
around yet will be appreciated by 
every flower lover. 
















Please be sure to give both the address 
of the recipient and your own address. 
Of course, you will wish to receive this 
authoritative garden magazine yourself. 


Full year’s subscription plus cur- 
rent issue, $2; or seven months’ 
subscription for $1. Order today. 


Sardeners' Chronicle 









H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY —— EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 











IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Peat) 
Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work. Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
$4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
prepaid in N. E. 


TWO - IN - ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 


Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. The moisture-retaining 
and humus-forming qualities of Peat com- - 
bined with the finest natural fertilizer. 
Best for gardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. 
Send $1.50 for trial bushel, parcel post 
prepaid in N. E. 


Write for Quantity Prices 
Board of Trade Building, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 








CHOICE and RARE ROCK PLANTS 


Send 24c in postage for our new illustrated and descriptive catalog. 
This amount will be credited on purchases over $3.00. 


POUGHKEEPSIE NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


BOX 278, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


LARGE TREE MOVING 


Is our specialty during the winter months. Many fine specimens to select from. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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} Plant Introductions 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Mass. 
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English Holly and Its Culture 


loan since I have had the pleasure of cutting holly from 
our own trees and sending it back to friends across the 
mountains, particularly since I have set out seedling trees and 
successfully layered the branches of our best tree, I have been 
of the opinion that it is possible to grow this holly in other 
parts of the United States. Perhaps there is no one section 
with a climate that is as peculiarly adapted to the requirements 
of the English Holly as is this humid belt along the Pacific 
Coast; yet, surely, there must be gardens where, with the 
right kind of care, holly trees could be made very much at 


' home. 


It is true, the English Holly must have a moderate tem- 
perature; this means, a locality where the thermometer will 
rarely drop below 20 to 15 degrees above zero. Here, in 
Portland, our coldest weather comes usually during January; 
if it comes earlier and is extreme, our holly berries may turn 
black, although the trees survive and rarely is the weather cold 
enough to cause even berries to freeze. A few degrees colder 
than 15 degrees above will not harm the trees. 

Plenty of moisture is another requirement; our hollies like 
the fogs which blow in from the ocean and our misty days 
and cool Summer nights. Yet, there are Summer months 
without fog or rain when our hills and valleys are burned 
brown; there are hot days. Normally, no rain falls from the 
middle of June to the first of September, often later. Holly 
roots go deep, provided the soil is right, and come through 
with no difficulty. 

As to soil, hollies are not very particular: they will grow in 
any ordinary garden soil, provided it is not too heavy nor too 
loose. Our soil is clay, lightened with leaf mold and sand. It is 
best to “‘shoot’”’ the ground if the soil is too hard, before 
setting out the trees. We let the branches grow low, usually 
touching the ground at the tips; this makes layering easy. The 
ground should be mulched under the trees to conserve mois- 
ture. Holly berries will sprout here, as well as under shrubs 
and in moist corners where birds carry the seed. In fact, unless 
the seeds have their outer covering removed by the birds, the 
seeds should lie for a year in a rot heap (turned occasionally) 
before being planted. I know of one nurseryman who puts his 
holly seeds under loose boards laid down among his plants; 
here they are kept from drying out and no weeds crowd them. 

Hollies grown from seeds have a straight, strong tap root; 
they are grafted or budded to berry-bearing stock (either 
green, variegated, pyramidal or other types) when about the 
size of a lead pencil. Seedling trees may or may not be berry- 
bearing and do not bloom until eight years from seeding. 
The grafted tree is therefore far better in every way. 

In growing hollies, because they are normally dioecious, 
one should plant mostly pistillate trees (commonly called fe- 
males) adding one or more staminate ones (the males) . 

The safest time to move a holly tree is in the Fall, when the 
new wood is nearly ripe, or in the Spring before the new 
growth starts. If there is doubt of the tree’s survival, defoliate 
as well. Of course, it is necessary to cut the tree back and prune 
roots; the air must not strike the roots, nor must any ferti- 
lizer. Top dressing of manure is all right, although bone meal 
is the safest to use. A neutral soil seems to be all that is re- 
quired; probably the greater part of the trees here are grown 
in soil that is slightly acid. 

With the scarcity of Christmas greens throughout the East, 
I know that, did I live where there was the slightest chance 
that such a tree might live, I should plant three English 
hollies, two berry-bearing and one, a male, to insure fertiliza- 
tion. I should choose the best possible location where they 
would be sheltered from the coldest winds and where they 
would have plenty of moisture, spraying on hot, dry days, 
keeping soil loose and mulched. 


—Frances Staver Twining. 
Portland, Ore. 
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The Liatris in Various Colors 


— eight years ago I found my first white liatris. It was 
growing by the roadside near the edge of a forest, in the 
company of a number of others which were decked in their 
usual hue. I passed and repassed it in a motor to and from my 


Maryland farm several times before I was sure enough what 
it was, to stop the car. I carefully dug it up with a good-sized 
ball of earth, and it never seemed to know it was moved. 

By one of those extraordinary coincidences that really do 
happen sometimes and which we do not always appreciate at 
the time, inside of a few hours of my find, I received a letter 
from Mr. Amos Perry, noted grower of rare plants and 
famous hybridizer, of England, asking me if I knew where he 
could obtain a white liatris. Some 35 years ago, he wrote. he 
had some of these interesting and beautiful plants but unfor- 
tunately had lost them and had since been unable to obtain 
one. I sent him some seed when it was ready from which he 
grew a plant but unfortunately after blooming it died. Much 
to my regret and dismay I lost mine, too. 

Several years later I spotted a very large grove of liatris 
from a train window. There must have been many hundreds 
in bloom. It was probably about ten miles from where I 
found my first white one. I perceived in the midst of this 
group several more white ones. How pleased I was! Follow- 
ing the railroad back on foot from the nearest station, a few 
days later, I came to the place, and to my horror they had all 
been scythed down. I wished the hand that ruined them had 
left those pretty plants and mowed down the many “‘uglies’’ 
that stood untouched nearby. 

My disappointment was keen and a whole year passed. 
Returning to the same spot the following year a little earlier 
in the season to be sure of my prizes, I found them opening 
their first blossoms. In addition to two lovely white ones, I 
dug up a most beautiful plant whose flowers were colored a 
soft light lavender, by far the prettiest of them all. 

Now I have growing in my rock garden, these flowers in 
four shades: the usual purple, light lavender, lavender white, 
and white, all blending nicely. Not rock plants, to be sure, 


A scarce garden book 


Hortus Floridus 
by Crispin Van De Pass 


With a Preface by 
Eleanour S. Rohde 
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A florilegium con- 
taining 100 en- 
graved plates 
(11”%x7%”) of 
the garden flowers 
of the four seasons. 


A book difficult to 
find in any edi- 
tion. 


Established 1878 


50 Church Street 
NewYork City 
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Cold Storage Pips for Forcing 


Of this new re- 
print limited to 
500 copies a few 
sets only remain. 


Published in two 
volumes, bound in 
decorated boards 
with leather backs. 
The set $24.00. 


WALTER V. McKEE, Inc. 
56 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Start in fiber now. Flower indoors 

in 3 weeks’ time. Bundle of 25 pips 

$2.00, 100 $7.00 postpaid, 250 

$16.00, 500 $30.00 by express. 

Fiber 75c pk. postpaid 
Directions accompany each 
shipment. 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 




















Christmas Greens 


For Distinctive Home Decoration 





New England’s Coldest Nursery 
grows 


Super-Hardy Piants 


We make up boxes of choice and unusual 
loose evergreen sprays, cones and berries, 
that are charming and adaptable for dec- 
orative purposes. 


A 


a 


Holliston 


Prices $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 
All of the same quality 
Shipped anywhere in New England 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Massachusetts 





JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING APPLE AND 
CHINESE MAGNOLIA 


America’s Finest Collection in all 
varieties and sizes. 
Send for Book 


WOHLERT of 
Narberth, Pa. 
932 Montgomery Ave. 
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SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS [ESTED SEEDS 
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RYT 208 " Seed & Bulb Specialists 
59 and6l PARK PLACE 


NEW YORKCITY 








but they need a well drained spot to grow in just such as a 
rock garden affords. 

Some people might find the magneta tinged purple, their 
usual color, trying; perhaps I, too, might find it so in the 
Spring, when so many beautiful flowers are blooming, but 
backed by green leaves and with, perhaps, a few white flowers 
nearby, they make a pretty picture in late September. 

The neat habit of growth of Liatris graminifolia (kindly 
identified by the New York Botanical Garden), and tidy 
little clusters of deep green grassy foliage in Spring and 
Summer, would fit in well among the rocks or shrubs in the 
rougher parts of a large rock garden. 

Liatris self sows and within a year many young are bloom- 
ing beside their parents, but I love and always leave a few 
venturesome ones that prefer more independent quarters. 

Growing together in a naturalistic way, they form a most 
unusual and attractive group and doubly welcome they are, 
flowering as they do from middle of September until early 
October when their fresh brightness adds cheer to the now 
fast shortening days. 

These little plants so accommodating and easy to manage, 
are happy, healthy and long lived in any well drained peat, 
clay or sandy loam. They seem to bloom most abundantly in 
full sun, but will also thrive nicely in considerable shade. 

They are very effective grown in small colonies of six to 
twelve, a liberal number of these colonies giving a very pretty 
effect. I know of several ‘‘drifts’’ of some hundreds of plants 
each and these are extremely attractive and make so very 
bright a spot, it always makes me realize anew that Nature 
can be so boldly lavish and yet never was anyone heard to say 
she “‘overplants’’ her treasures. 

—Mrs. J. Norman Henry. 
Gladwyne, Pa. 


Only the Best Varieties 
Send for Catalog 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
BARRE VERMONT 
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“Trees Are Friends” 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 





FRINGED GENTIAN 
Gentiana crinita 
Fresh seed just harvested of this beau- 
tiful oral flowering native. Scatter it 
now on moist gravelly banks, or in 
my moist loam, slightly alkaline. Gar- 
den culture rarely succeeds. 
50c Per Packet, Postpaid 


CARDINAL FLOWER 
Lobelia cardinalis 
Fresh mony - of seed. Splendid for nat- 
——s n a wet place, or beside a 
50c Per Packet, Postpaid 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBUENE VERMONT 
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Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, Azaleas 


and Hemlocks 


We supply only carefully selected 
plants of the above in any quantities 
and sizes. 

They are collected from the 16,000 
acre estate owned by the LINVILLE 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, which 
has an elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet. 


Fall shipments commence about Sep- 
tember first; Spring shipments about 
March first. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge” 
Linville, North Carolina 

L. A. and P. J. A. BEROKMANS 
furmerly of the late firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company, Augusta, Ga. 











Merry Christmas 


will be merrier for a flower-loving friend, 
if you send a 
GIFT BOX OF GLADIOLUS BULBS 

THIRTY GLADIOLUS BULBS blooming 
size, all different and all labelled true to 
name for ONE DOLLAR. 

Delivered before Christmas or in the 
Spring, as you desire. No orders for this 
Special Gift Box accepted after Dec. 24th. 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS, Circleville, Ohio 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 


~ STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 











¢ 


1200 Watielies 


From the smallest to the tallest — Early, 
midseason and late — IRIS for every pur- 
pose, Correspondence solicited. 

ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 





BAREST ALPINE SEEDS — 2000 vars. 
Hardy Alpine Seeds from one of the largest col- 
lections in Britain, collected from the mountains 
of the world. List carriage paid. Seeds duty free. 
Sample collection containing 15 distinct wars. 
$1.50, 32 vars. $2.50, 100 vars. $7.00. Guar- 
anteed really good collections. Also 10 vars. of 
any of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, 
Campanulas, Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums, 
Iris, Liliums, Papavers, Pentstemons, Primulas. 
odendrons, Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, 
$1.25. Remit International Money Order. 


Rev. H. A. H. Anderson, F.B.H.S. 
Glen Hall Leicester, England 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 

Send for 1930 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 

















HORTICULTURE 
The Western Harebell 


most remarkable of all the dwarf campanulas is the 
one native to the Rockies, from British Columbia to Ari- 
zona, in the highest part of the mountains. The conservative 
botanists call it a form merely of the Scotch bluebell, Campa- 
nula rotundifolia, but all western publications name it C. 
petiolata, but without any comparison with the wild bluebell 
of the eastern states and Europe. Of course, it is wholly hardy, 
will grow anywhere, in sand or clay in full sun, and is easily 
increased by seeds or division. It is taller thar our native blue- 
bell, more bushy, with larger bells of the same blue, yet it is 
not too large for the rock garden. The truly remarkable 
feature of this plant is its extremely long period of bloom, 
beginning in June and remaining blue with its drooping bells 
until late October, and there will be some flowers on it when 
it is finally covered with snow. It is a true alpine and of easiest 
culture. It is offered by some of the western collectors, and 
soon will be in great demand. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


A Dry Air Maidenhair Fern 


FTER reading Ruth Ericson’s “Growing Maidenhair 
Ferns Indoors’ in the November 1 issue, I would like to 
state my experience. Fifteen years ago a plant was given to 
my mother and the giver thought that she would have no 
trouble with it as it had been growing in a glass enclosed 
porch successfully. The plant was placed on a table, with 
other house ferns, in an ordinary living-room. From time to 
time it has been transplanted and separated and there are now 
four strong plants. The only time that they are sprayed is 
when they are put out in a gentle rain during the summer. Of 
course, they are watered every morning with the other ferns. 
The original plant is still growing and in a very healthy 
condition. All of them look as well as any the writer has seen 
growing in the greenhouse. 

The peculiarity about these ferns is that they do not like a 
moist atmosphere. At one time, they were put in the conserva- 
tory but did not do well. They were returned to the dry air 
of the living-room and ita | all their vigor. 

It seems that their requirement for moist air has been lost 
and they now prefer the dry atmosphere. Apparently a 
maidenhair has been developed that will stand the dry air of 
a house. 

—Robert Hamilton Tubbs. 
New York, N. Y. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Weston Nurseries. (Peter J. Mezitt & Son, Brown and Winter 
Sts., Weston, Mass.) 
“Rock garden plants, hardy perennials, hybrid lilacs, fruit trees, 
ornamental trees.” 
Wilson, John L. (Elk City, Kansas) 
“Spring price list of small fruit plants and flowers.” 
Wright, Mary F. (Ambler, Pa.) 
“The Logan Nurseries, rock plants and perennials.” 
Wings Delphinium Garden. (Box 3380, Portland, Ore.) 
“Wings delphiniums.” 
Wings Delphinium Garden. (Box 3380, Portland, Oregon) 
(Delphinium seeds and seedlings.) 
Winton Nurseries. (Bonnie Vale, Cape Province, So. Africa.) 
“South African native plants, bulbs and seeds.” 
Woodford Water Gardens. (6158 Fulton Ave., Van Nuys, Calif.) 
Catalogue of water plants. 
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GLAD GREETINGS FROM NEW ENGLAND 


My 1931 Gladiolus list is ready. The best of New England’s introductions—and 
some others of special merit. I will allow a SUBSTANTIAL DISCOUNT on 
orders of from $20 to $100 for delivery before December 31. 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK, “Sunnymede,” Sharon, Mass. 
BOSTON TELEPHONE HAYmarket 2297 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 
LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots — save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 

ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 1-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 
-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT SEEDBED. No heavy flats required, 
light, sterile, clean, fertilized. Seeds germinate on 
LOAMAT. Roots penetrate. Seedlings transplanted 
to pots or soil without disturbing root growth. 
Price—6c per square foot 
LOAMAT FOR DECORATION. Grass seed 
grown on LOAMAT SEEDBED makes effective 
indoor decoration used extensively as mat for 
flower displays and in horticultural exhibitions. 
Price—.40c per square foot 
Special prices for special shapes 
All prices F. O. B. shipping point and subject to 
change. Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100—3-inch 
pots, or 25¢ for sample order. Circular on request. 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 








Dried Sphagnum Moss 


in burlapped bales, about 6 cubic 
feet, $2.00 a bale. 


F. W. Schumacher, Horticulturist 








P, O. Box 131, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





Gladiolus Lists 


From Fall to Spring brought you by just 
@ postcard. Superior Oregon Grown stock 
at prepaid prices on a money saving basis. 
Over 200 varieties. 

D. H. UPJOHN 


964 8. Liberty Salem, Oregon 





Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 


* 
Christmas Roses 
$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums $3.00 
Catalog of “Glorious Peonies” and 
“Lovely Lilies” on request 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 











Gardener’s assistant, single, wants outside 
or greenhouse work. Has had Agricultural 
College extension course, and some experi- 
ence in budding and grafting. Address 
D. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





POSITION OPEN FEBRUARY Ist 


for married man on estate near Boston. 
Must be experienced, particularly in 
care of lawns, shrubs and flower gar- 
den. Gardener’s assistant employed. 
Address J. B., Care of Horticulture, 


Horticultural Hall, Boston. 








SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and smali trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch; aged 49; married, no 
children. Address 
P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
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Che Pennsplbania 
Horticultural Society 


1827-1927 


The History of the First Hundred Years 
of the Society’s existence, written, com- 
piled and edited by its late President, 
James Boyd, has been published re- 
cently by the Society. 


It is a cloth-bound volume of 500 pages, 


profusely illustrated, and includes a 
section of 60 pages describing Phila- 


delphia’s gardens of a hundred years ago 


MESSAGE 


from 


The Horticultural Society of 
New York 


In giving us new quarters our board of 
directors has also given us the responsi- 
bility of proportionate progress, and as 
our equipment can now care for con- 
siderable expansion we ask our members 
to help us justify the confidence that has 
made possible a lovely room for reading 
and study. 


We shall appreciate: 
Your sending us your duplicate copies 


Your circulating our need for books 
among your friends 


Your suggestions 
Your gifts of books even if we have 





HISTORY 


OF THE 
Massachusetts 
Horticultural 
Society 


By 


ALBERT EMERSON BENSON 


Really the story of the rise and develop- 
ment of horticulture in America. 


Written in a popular way and filled with 
human interest. 


Beautifully illustrated and 
many rare portraits. 


containing 


and today. 


check for $5.00. 





Copies may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary, accompanied by 
(Postage prepaid.) 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 
1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


listed them, as the increasing demand 
makes duplicate copies a valuable 
asset : 
and library. 
A personal visit to hearten us on the | 
way. 





LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Executive Offices and Library 
598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


An indispensable volume for every garden 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Hail, Boston, Mass. 


Price $3.00 


For Sale by the 


























What makes a good 


Plant Label coop ?? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 

must retain its markings, and must 

not girdle the Plant — WE HAVE IT. 
Sample line for the asking 

THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 

2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 











Established 35 Years 


SHUTE’S SPECIAL 
PEAT MOSS 


Fine Moss, very choice 
Poultry Litter 
Coarse Stable Litter - Importers 


NONE BETTER—NONE MORE BULE 
Car Lots $1.50 Por Bale, f.o.b. Phila. 
Less Car Lote—Special Prices 
EB. L. SHUTE & CO. 

Office, 616 W. Upsal St., Phila., Pa. 

















STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 3 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made to take three or four rows 
of glass, either grooved or made for _ 
to putty. Redwood, $1.40 each; hite 
Pine, $1.60 each; 25 or more sash, 10 
cents less. Write for circular. Glass, sizes, 
6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 at $2.80 per 
box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes at $2.70. 


Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproductions of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, — or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 





Birds Aid the Pear Grower 


HE growing belief that birds, if properly treated, can do 

much to aid in the battle with insect pests has been further 
substantiated by evidence accumulated by the State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y., in pear orchards over a period 
of several years. As a result, the Station authorities believe 
that a small outlay for suet and sunflower seeds to be used in 
attracting birds to pear orchards during the Winter months 
will be well repaid by the number of over-Wintering pear 
psyllas that the birds will consume while in the orchard. 

Professor T. T. Odell of Hobart College, an authority on 
birds, conducted the studies, which included close observa- 
tions on the kinds of birds that visited pear orchards during 
the Summer and Winter months and the number and kinds 
of insects consumed by the various birds. He also studied ways 
and means of attracting birds to the orchard. A report on his 
studies has been prepared by the Experiment Station in 
bulletin No. 549, which is available free of charge upon re- 
quest to Geneva. 


Coming Events 


March 7-15, 1931. Cincinnati, Ohio. Twelfth National Flower and 
Garden Show of the Society of American Florists in the Cincinnati 
Music Hall. 


March 16-21, 1931. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Flower Show, 
associated with The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and The 
Florists’ Club of Philadelphia, in the Commercial Museum. 


March 16-21, 1931. New York City. The 18th International Flower 
Show in Grand Central Palace. 


March 17-21, 1931. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Mechanics Building. 


March 21-27, 1931. Chicago, Ill. Flower Show of the Garden Club 
of Illinois at the Merchandise Mart. 








Shawmut Iron and Wire Works 
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Iron Fences and Gates 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 





AGRI-PAX 


KILLS INSECTS ~PRESTO 





Controls most insects injurious to 
plants. Harmless to man, beasts and 
birds. Does not injure plants. Stain- 
less. Economical. Send for circular 
and price. 

Morris B. Reade, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 
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BRASSOCATTLEYA PENELOPE 


fall and inter Blooming Orchids 


ANY of our fine varieties of Orchids will come into flower between now and 


Easter. B.C. Penelope, illustrated above, invariably flowers during November. 
And we have more than forty other varieties of Brassovola hybrids in our collection 
that will come into bloom during December and January. 


A choice selection of plants in bloom is always on display at our 
greenhouses, and you are cordially invited to visit us at any time. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE UPON REQUEST 


ORCHIDWOOD, INC. 


formerly Thomas C. Kirkwood, Inc. 


830 PELHAMDALE AVENUE, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 





